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Revenge of the State 
I 


HE statement that there is a marked 
tendency toward Fascism is no longer 
seriously denied. Young people especi- 

ally are captivated by Fascism, whereas they 
shrug their shoulders indifferently at the men- 
tion of the word democracy. In its milder form 
this tendency is characterized by a kind of fa- 
talism, but even this attitude is dangerous be- 
cause it encourages the Fascist States to culti- 
vate still more intensely the adventurous spirit 
of their protagonists. Older men, and particu- 
larly politicians, are accusing the democratic 
States of having begun their defense of demo- 
cratic ideals too late. Others attempt to terrify 
the citizens of the surviving democracies by 
pointing out, for example, that the Fascist 
State is a “servile State.”’ Nevertheless, the 
tendency toward Fascism seems to be gaining 
momentum, despite fears and condemnations. 
This is evident in the writings of those men who 
contend that we shall be called upon to face a 
historic development in this tendency. 

We are justified in terming this development 
the “Revenge of the State,’ to focus attention 
upon it and to draw some significant conclu- 
sions therefrom. 

The real purpose of this development may be 
summed up as follows: The State is taking its 
revenge for having been virtually “instrumen- 
talized’”’ for a century and more. 

According to the older conception of the 
State, it was characterized as a perfect society 
(societas perfecta). The State must be respect- 
ed, this conception maintains, as one of the 


| natural communities which form and sustain 


society as a whole. Nature itself created the 
State, i. e., the State is an emanation of the ele- 
mental inclinations and necessities of human 
nature. It is, therefore, not an arbitrary con- 
struction, the result of man’s will, despite the 
fact that it has been regarded as a creation of 
man and thus dependent for its very existence 
upon his will, subservient to whatever plans he 
may devise.1) Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) 


1) “.... that the state is not endowed with any di- 
vine rights, but is merely a useful instrument invented 
by men to serve them... .” Thus writes Dorothy 
_ Thompson in an article appearing in ‘Good Housekcep- 
H ‘Our Sunday Visitor’ (Apr. 
- 8rd), not only a Catholic, but an outspoken religious 
_ paper, quotes this without a word of criticism! 


moved in this direction and reduced the cre- 
ation of the State to reason, showing men how 
they may serve their own interests by satisfy- 
ing their instinct of self-preservation. This 
they can do by safeguarding the possibility of 
acquiring power and avoiding pain—genuine 
manifestations of human self-interest and 
man’s instinct of self-preservation. This pos- 
sibility is to be acquired by establishing’ a power 
able to check each individual in the interest of 
all, while the establishment of the power, dic- 
tated by fear of anarchy, is effected by mutual 
agreement or contract. Such a power is sov- 
ereign and omnipotent, able to impose its will 
without regard for private opinion. The sov- 
ereign at the head promulgates the law, which 
determines what is anti-social and what is 
social and just.2) Here the artificial and arbi- 
trary character is articulated and propagated. 
This conception of the State has been quite gen- 
erally accepted, especially since Liberalism be- 
came the dominant factor in public affairs, i. e., 
after its essential principals had been estab- 
lished. Private property, regarded as an abso- 
lute good, became the focal point about which 
all political and economic doctrines centered, 
and the State was assigned the role of protector 
of property. The State was merely an instru- 
ment to extend this doctrine of private property, 
sacrosanct at all times and under all circum- 
stances. The designation of the State as a 
‘night-watchman” had more than an element 
merely of truth during this period. _ 

The position of the State during that era, 
however, was really quite ambiguous. On the 
one hand it had to be omnipotent to impose its 
will—not subject to private opinion—at least 
in so far as private property was concerned. 
On the other hand, it was not permitted to in- 
terfere in economic affairs, despite the fact that - 
private property, in so far as it constituted the 
means of production, dominated the economic 
life and in this regard was guilty of monstrous 
abuses (monopolies, mechanization of the hu- 
man personality through the enslavement of 
man to the machine, ete.). Hence in this in- 
stance the State was apparently obliged to yield 
to a stronger power, capital, which marshaled 
its “functionaries,” including the military ones, 
in formidable array against the tragic figure 
of our time—labor. In order to restrain labor 


2) Cfr. George E. G. Catlin in the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences, p. 395. 
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the State was equipped by Liberalism with 
powerful means. Thus the situation was re- 
duced to something like this: the State, apart 
from its function as protector of private prop- 
erty, was obliged to remain in the background; 
but whenever private property was at stake, the 
State was given absolute power, and obliged to 
strive with all its resources to smash all “des- 
structive” opposition. Was not the State, then, 
justified, in order to achieve this purpose, in 
imposing and levying taxes exclusively upon 
the owners of private property? 

It is surely no exaggeration, therefore, to re- 
gard the State as a mere instrument in the 
hands of powerful individuals and interests; it 
was virtually an agent charged with safeguard- 
ing the interests of these proprietors. 

Consequently, the dignity of the State was 
lowered and it became simply a huge apparatus 
at the disposal of the victor in the struggle be- 
tween the haves and the have nots. Therefore, 
it is evident that the have nots hated the State 
as a functionary serving the interests only of 
the wealthy, and that, so long as the State ex- 
ists, they would endeavor to reverse the situa- 
tion, i. e., make the State serve their interests 
as opposed to those of their adversaries. This 
contention, which has plagued several genera- 
tions of men, constitutes the very core of what 
we are accustomed to call class war. No one 
was more outspoken in voicing the sentiments 
of the opponents of this State than Karl Marx. 

Marx’ doctrine expressly charges the State 
with being a mere instrument. It is the task 
of the proletariat to appropriate or, if neces- 
sary, to seize by force this instrument and to 
use it for their own interests. The ultimate 
mission of the State is to expropriate the own- 
ers of capital—the means of production—and to 
inaugurate the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
by transfering to the proletariat the common 
administration of the means of production. Af- 
ter fulfilling this mission the State must disap- 
pear because, as there will no longer be any 
antagonistic classes, this deplorable apparatus 
is doomed to the destruction it has so long de- 
served. Thus Marx’ doctrine. However, in this 
instance as in so many others Marx misunder- 
stood the psychology of the masses. 

As a result of the abuse of the State by Lib- 
eralism and capital, it was only natural the 
dignity of the State should be abased and that 
the struggle to subjugate the State to specific 
interests should become permanent. The po- 
litical parties became the particular champions 
of these interests; in our day the parties are the 
sworn defenders of narrow economico-social 
privileges. Parliaments reverberate from 
struggles of this nature. The State must be 
subservient to egoistic considerations, and in 
the game it is compelled to play the very idea 
of its being a higher authority is precluded. In 
fact, even the raison d’étre of the State is seri- 
ously questioned and its existence jeopardized. 


And so we are now doomed to witness the 
rumbling upheaval resulting from the State’s 
revolt against its degradation and reduction to 
a mere instrument. At least such seems to be 
the case. It appears the State is, at the present — 
time, revenging itself for having been made to 
serve as a mere instrument. The tendency now, 
as everyone knows, is moving to the opposite 
extreme; the “night-watchman State’’ is striv- 
ing to attain the status of a totalitarian State, 
attempting to change its position from one of 
a mere instrument to that of supreme comman- 
der. Economic interests, and especially the 
right of private property, instead of dominat- 
ing the State and political power, are now more 
likely to become subservient to politics. Pri- 
vate interests, we are told, must bow to what 
are called common necessities and the general 
welfare. Frequent happenings demonstrate 
that private property is even now at the mercy 
of a political power acting in an arbitrary man- 
ner. In order to attain its ends, the “secu- 
larized” State is “secularizing” all that comes 
within the range of its powers. Concomitantly, 
we see undermined all religious bases of au- 
thority, and even the entire world-conception. 
The State’s “raison” must be the only basis for 
all acts and conceptions, and it would be noth- 
ing other than the logical-consequence of this 
development should the leading man in the 
State, kept constantly before the public eye and 
made the object of public worship, be “‘deified.” 

The masses are adjusting themselves to this 
development; they do it cheerfully because, see- 
ing the influence and endeavors of the Central 
Authority expanding in an ever-increasing 
radius, they instinctively realize that the old 
democracy is failing to cope sufficiently with 
the difficulties and needs of the day. They pre- 
fer—as they have at all times—the strong arm 
and the mailed fist, even though exercised at 
the expense of freedom, to the talkative discus- 
Sions characterizing the free and democratic 
government. This tendency is furthered by a 
self-conscious development, and we shall see it 
find its place and win out despite the objections 
that may be advanced against it. We may also 
experience a new verification of the truism that 
the masses are always grateful to him who leads 
them quickly and without wavering. Such 
leadership produces a suggestive power able to 
fascinate the masses—at least for a time—until 
the role the masses are to play has been re- 
vealed to them, causing reaction. B 


Dr. Alexis Carrel, in his book “Man the Un- 
known,” says that the men who are assigned 
the job of saving our civilization should not be 
bothered with making speeches. I can sympa- 
thize with his viewpoint to a certain extent. 
Yet, if we are going to keep in touch with 
folks, we must meet them and talk to them. 


L. S. HERRON 
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Christian Thought Inherent in 
the Montes Pietatis and the 
Raiffeisen Societies 
IL 


KIN to the montes pietatis in essence and 
established on a like basis, the Raiffeisen 
society too alleviated a great deal of dis- 

tress of a social and economic nature. 

The modern co-operative movement has been 
‘greatly influenced by an outstanding person, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen. For decades this 
pioneer devoted his energies to devising, de- 
veloping and testing various forms of economic 
organization, until finally he produced the so- 
ciety from which all rural co-operatives have 
sprung. Consequently, he is often designated 
“the father of rural co-operation” in popular 
publications. Co-operative societies established 
even today are patterned essentially after the 
organization founded by him. The Raiffeisen 
society has made possible the establishment of 
vast organizations, in some instances embrac- 
ing entire countries. Powerful organizations 
in Germany and many other countries have in 
fact incorporated the name Raiffeisen in their 
official titles. To them it signifies “a joyous 
message holding forth the promise of better 
conditions for millions of poor, burdened coun- 
try dwellers, living in economic want.” 

Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen was a plain, 
simple man, modest and unassuming; he was 
born in the country, and served as burgomas- 
ter in the country. To this day his lifework 
has not been exhausted, and neither can the 
full import of his services to the agricultural 
population, the people as a whole, and the State 
be wholly appreciated. 

The paternal branch of Raiffeisen’s family 
came from Wiirttemberg. His father was bur- 
gomaster of Mittelfischbach near Schwabisch- 
Hall, and later lived in the little village of 
Hamm an der Sieg in the Westerwald; he mar- 
ried the daughter of the local magistrate and 
in 1816 became burgomaster. Nine children 
were born to this couple, of whom Friedrich 
Wilhelm was the third youngest. The father 
died early, leaving only a small estate, so that 
his widow found herself in a difficult position 
and incurred hardships in rearing her many 
children. Under the circumstances it was of 
course impossible for the children to secure a 
higher education, but the mother instilled into 
her children a fear of God and encouraged them 
to be diligent and thrifty. Her pious nature 
exerted a profound influence upon the tender 
soul of Friedrich and produced in him a strong 
faith and a firm confidence in God that kept 
him from despairing in later life when he was 
engaged in fulfilling what he considered a di- 
vinely appointed mission. Raiffeisen attended 
_ public-school where he distinguished himself by 
his natural talents and his application to study. 

When he had completed the elementary course, 


the local pastor instructed him for three years 
in modern languages, history and mathematics. 
In 1835, at the age of 17, he enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the Seventh Artillery Brigade in Co- 
logne, and three years later was appointed ser- 
geant at the School of Inspection in Coblenz. 
After Spending two semesters at this institu- 
tion, Raiffeisen passed the examination for top- 
sergeant of artillery, and was assigned to the 
State manufactury of ordnance at Sayn for one 
year, to inspect the delivered cast ammunition. 
Within a short while, however, he contracted a 
disease of the eye which, in the course of time, 
resulted in almost total blindness and forced 
him to abandon his military career. 

Raiffeisen enjoyed singing, music and litera- 
ture as well as his association with noble- 
minded, wholesome friends. He abstained from 
all frivolous pursuits, and was serious minded 
in his faith, his fear of God and the Christian 
religion. He was more concerned with the prac- 
tical phase of Christianity—love of God and 
neighbor—than with dogmas. He respected the 
convictions of others, as the following example 
shows. After Raiffeisen had established the 
co-operative association, many Catholic priests 
called upon him to seek his advice on how to 
found similar organizations. He made it a 
practice to invite them to dinner, and knowing 
they abstained from meat on Fridays and fast 
days, had Lenten dishes prepared for them on 
such occasions. 

When Raiffeisen left military service he ob- 
tained a Government position, entering the civil 
service at Coblenz. Counsellor Hahn, under 
whom he was employed, testifies to Raiffeisen’s 
ability for the administrative branch of public 
service in a letter, declaring in part: “Raiffeisen 
is doing very well. If at all possible, he should 
be retained by the Government.” But Raiffei- 
sen had other intentions. He sought employ- 
ment in a field of service where he could exer- 
cise his initiative. And so in 1843 he became 
District Secretary in the little town of Mayen 
in the Eifel, and afterwards Mayor in several 
communities; he served as mayor of Hedders- 
dorf from 1852 until 1865. 

Raiffeisen promoted the welfare of the vari- 
ous districts under his administration with 
great devotion. He erected schools, restored 
public edifices, combated poverty and vice and 
strove to improve the economic condition of his 
district in every way possible. During the ter- 
rible winter of 1846-47, marked by widespread 
suffering—Raiffeisen at the time was Burgo- 
master at Weyerbusch (Kreis Altenkirchen in 
the Westerwald)—he sponsored the co-opera- 
tive purchase of food and seed, and established 
a communal bakery to aid the destitute who 
were unable to meet the excessive rise in prices. 

However, Raiffeisen did not direct these wel- 
fare activities on behalf of the poor from his 
desk. He sought firsthand knowledge of pre- 
vailing conditions, visiting families in their 
homes, not only to learn their plight but also to 
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assist those who had degenerated morally. Raif- 
feisen was concerned with both the spiritual 
and the material well being of his people: the 
soul first, the body second. He provided em- 
ployment for those of the poor able to work; 
to those unable to work he furnished food and 
clothing rather than money, maintaining that 
the poor can best be helped through personal 
contact; in this way, he contended, they can be 
protected, comforted, admonished, and imbued 
with confidence in God and hope for the future. 


Hence, Raiffeisen sought first to ascertain 
the exact causes of distress and then to devise 
measures for relief; he adapted plans for relief 
to meet specific conditions. This pioneer co- 
operator realized that the crop failures and the 
inordinate increase in prices were due to the 
economic backwardness of the rural population 
and their lack of proper seed. Usurers, cattle 
traders and land speculators were exploiting 
the peasants, because the latter lacked both 
money and credit. The scarcity of money re- 
sulted from a peculiarity of agricultural pro- 
duction, viz., there was only one harvest each 
year and consequently only one time when the 
peasants received any income. In the mean- 
time, however, money might be needed to cul- 
tivate the farms and to pay debts. 

It is Raiffeisen’s great achievement that he 
discovered the means to relieve such conditions 
of distress. Taking his obligation seriously, he 
experimented with his plan for two decades, 
improving it constantly. Only when he had 
tested it from every angle did he advocate it on 
a large scale as the one true remedy. His ar- 
dent love for his suffering fellow-men helped 
him in his quest for the means whereby to al- 
leviate the hardships of poverty, to check the 
declining prosperity, and to improve the moral 
standards of those under his jurisdiction. 

Raiffeisen’s promotion of co-operative enter- 
prise, however, did not interfere with the per- 
formance of his official duties. It was only 
after he was forced to relinquish his office of 
burgomaster on account of frequent illness and 
increasing blindness that he devoted all his 
energies to promoting the co-operative. His 
weakened condition had resulted from an at- 
tack of typhoid fever, contracted during an epi- 
demic when he visited the homes of the strick- 
en, lending whatever assistance he could. Since 
this time nervous disturbances recurred, which 
possibly reacted unfavorably on his failing eye- 
sight and, at times, rendered him incapable of 
performing any work whatsoever. 


Raiffeisen erected a building devoted ex- 
clusively to his undertakings. This building 
came to be known as “the nursery of German 
rural co-operation, the mother-house of the 
Raiffeisen organization.” It was repeatedly 
altered and enlarged and remained for decades 
the central office of the German Raiffeisen or- 


ganization, until the office was transferred to 
Berlin. 


Three months following his retirement Raif- 
feisen published a volume of 227 pages, outlin- 
ing his experiences; the book was titled “Loan 
Associations as a Means to Alleviate the Needs 
of the Rural Population as Well as Those of 
Urban Artisans and Workers. A _ Practical 
Guide for the Establishment of Such Societies. 
Based on Sixteen Years’ Experience of Their 
Founder. By F. W. Raiffeisen, Neuwied, 1866.” 
The book was generally acclaimed and appreci- 
ated, and contributed greatly to the spread of 
Raiffeisen’s ideas, inspiring many to imitate his 
example. Leading agricultural boards and of- 
ficials, societies and influential persons praised 
his principles and directed the attention of oth- 
ers to them. 

Gradually new societies were organized. Not, 
however, as welfare associations devoted to a 
variety of benevolent activities but rather as 
loan associations. In 1864 the Heddersdorfer 
Benevolent Society was converted into a loan 
society. At the end of the sixties the move- 
ment began to expand rapidly and at the be- 
ginning of the seventies there were some 100 
societies already functioning in the Rhine Pro- 
vince. Raiffeisen established contact with men 
in prominent positions, with professors at uni- 
versities, clergymen of both denominations, 
prominent officials in the civil service and out- 
standing representatives of agriculture and in- 
dustry. He proposed to serve both the State 
and the people by improving the distressed con- 
dition of the entire rural population. 

Cordial friendships were formed by the 
founder. Even a member of the nobility, 
Prince Wilhelm zu Wied, called Raiffeisen his 
friend. The founder’s correspondence—still 
preserved in the Raiffeisen archives of the Cen- 
tral Federation—was extensive. It evidences. 
the great exchange of thought and intellectual 
converse he engaged in with these men. 

Everywhere the ideas of Raiffeisen enkindled 
and awakened in many minds the desire to re- 
alize his purposes and to become acquainted 
with the man who, for the first time in economic 
history, so emphatically stressed as the purpose 
of all economic relations not merely physical 
well being or material gain, but also the pro- 
motion of a more abundant moral and intellec- 
tual life. Paragraph III of the Constitution of 
the Society reads in part: “The Society aims 
less at obtaining business profits than the 
strengthening of the economically weak and the 
furtherance of the intellectual and moral well 
being of its members.” Raiffeisen profoundly 
believed it was the Christian duty of the strong- 
er to support the weak, and he labored tireless- 
ly to convince his fellowmen of this Christian 
obligation. He wished them to perceive in this 
society a means to exercise Christian charity; 
Raiffeisen endeavored to translate into reality 
the words of Christ: What ye have done unto 
the least of My brethren ye have done unto Me. 
To him this meant serving God in His poor, and 
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he wished his future co-workers to view their 


_ efforts in this light. 


Raiffeisen’s friend and adviser, His Excel- 
lency Privy Counsellor Thiel, writes concern- 
ing him: “The aged Raiffeisen was character- 
ized by a remarkable depth of soul; he combined 
in a rare measure the enthusiasm and persistent 
devotion of a completely convinced visionary 
seeking to attain the highest ideals, with prac- 
tical talent for business and profound under- 
standing of human nature and its needs and 
weaknesses. The economic, commercial objec- 
tives of the co-operative association were his 
objectives, in part because he possessed suffici- 
ent experience with the affairs of the world to 
know that nothing is more detrimental to mo- 
rality and virtue than destitution and misery, 
and that one living in a state of dire economic 
distress is more apt to succumb to many temp- 
tations than one whose material existence is 
secure. Primarily, however, he had turned to 
the co-operative system because he recognized 
in it the best means to achieve moral better- 
ment and because it stifled selfishness through 
self-sacrificing labors for the co-operatives. 
Naturally, he saw this remedy only in the co- 
operative system as he visualized it—a system 
in which striving after goods of a temporal na- 
ture was not the prime consideration, but rath- 
er a truly Christian self-abnegation and Chris- 
tian charity, the self-sacrificing devotion of 
those in higher stations and the wealthy to the 
poorer and the weak.” 


ODULF SCHAFER, O.F.M. 


New Deals, Past and Present 
XXXIV. 


ARRELS of ink have been consumed in 
the course of the past hundred and fifty 
years over the problem of value and 

prices. Each school of economy has developed 
its own set of ideas on what is, indeed, a compli- 
cated subject. Adam Smith declared untram- 
meled competition would regulate value and 
prices as well as the production and consump- 
tion of goods. He was necessarily constrained 
to oppose legal prices and hence paid no atten- 
tion to the just price, except to assume it would 
result spontaneously from the law of nature 


regulating supply and demand. Ultimately, 


however, the classical theory of value, as taught 
by the school of liberal economists, found op- 
ponents in the Socialist Karl Marx and the dis- 
ciples of Professor Karl Menger, among whom 
Professor Bohm-Bawerk was the most promi- 
nent. They represented what is known as the 
Austrian school. While certain economists be- 
lieved they had expressed a final opinion on the 


- subject, the question of value and price remains 


to this day a moot one. In theory, the deter- 


_ mining of the value and price of goods is left 


to supply and demand; in practice capital, mo- 
nopolies, and other factors combine to destroy 
the liberty of the market place on which the 
classical school so relied. 


_ Unfortunately, Catholic economists and pub- 
licists have not, generally speaking, turned the 
searchlight of specifically Christian principles 
on this subject to an extent demanded by the 
importance of the problem under consideration. 
As practical a problem as we know of, because 
of its direct bearing on the welfare of all the 
people, whose purchasing power and ability to 
Save and accumulate a competency is so inti- 
mately affected by commodity prices, to men- 
tion this one factor alone. Charles S. Devas, 
for instance, whose volume on “Political Econ- 
omy” in the Stonyhurst Philosophical Series 
so long remained the only book in the English 
language on the subject available to Catholic 
readers, repeatedly discusses price, but in a 
manner which excuses Fr. Wm. Hohoft’s some- 
what harsh accusation that the author’s view- 
points were liberal. The Catholic consulting 
the volume would not, for instance, discover 
that in Catholic centuries the just price pre- 
vailed generally, guarded by public authority 
and established in legal prices, and that both 
the just price and the legal price constituted an 
important element in the existence and security 
of the Guilds. Although Devas speaks of “Cus- 
tomary or Legal Prices,” there is no reference 
to the historical information just referred to. 
There is, however, a reference to fair wages, 
fair rent, fair profits, fair prices, fair treat- 
ment, in the chapter on “Fair Treatment of the 
Poorer Classes.”” But in the end Devas con- 
tents himself with the declaration: “If only the 
four heads of duties of the rich [as enumerated 
by him] are fulfilled, then whatever the serv- 
ing classes receive in the shape of wages and 
prices, and whatever they pay in the shape of 
rents and interests, will presumably (?) be 
fair” [italics ours].') 

An explanation of this kind would not, we are 
confident, have seemed satisfactory to our fore- 


‘fathers, more intolerant of injustice than any 


people of old known to us or, for that matter, 
the more recent generations of men. They ac- 
complished what we are admonished by Pius 
XI. to bring about: institutions of public and 
social life imbued with the spirit of justice. 
“And this justice must above all be truly oper- 
ative,” the Pope declares.”) 

A few days ago we observed a large poster 
attached to the side of the delivery van of a St. 
Louis furniture store. A legend in heavy type 
announced to whomsoever was willing to read: 

“Factories had to let go. _ 

“We bought at our own price.” 


The question occurred to us at once: Was 
it a just price? Does the price paid by this in- 


1) Loe. cit., Second Ed., London, 1901, p. 500-501. 
2) Quadragesimo anno, Paulist ed., p. PAY). 
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stallment house agree with the principles St. 
Augustine insisted should regulate the inten- 
tions and actions of men engaged in buying and 
selling? Assuming the announcement to be a 
truthful statement of what has transpired— 
and the unfortunate economic condition of the 
country lends color to the veracity of the broad- 
sheet—we incline to the opinion that equiva- 
lency, as demanded by the great Bishop of Hip- 
po, was not observed by the buyers in this in- 
stance. Taking advantage of the pressure the 
economic situation is exerting on manufactu- 
rers, the firm advertising their intention to 
share the booty with “the public,” did buy at 
their own price, regardless of value. And the 
pagans reading the sign found nothing wrong 
with this proclamation that the doctrines of 
the “Individualistic” school still survive. 


We do not know, but possibly few Catholics 
even recognized that probably morality was 
being mocked in broad daylight by the procla- 
mation of the furniture house that to take ad- 
vantage of the need of a producer is “good busi- 
ness.”’ How should they know? The just price 
is rarely discussed and never insisted upon. 
Fr. E. J. Burke, S.J., for instance, in his hand- 
book on “Political Economy,” designed for the 
use of Catholic Colleges, etc., refers to the 
“Scholastic Doctrine of Price’ without remark- 
ing on the tremendous significance of the mat- 
ter. “According to Scholastic writers,” he says, 
“there is what is called a just price, a price 
founded on justice. It demands that the price 
should maintain a proportion of equality be- 
tween the object purchased and the sum paid 
for it, and hence that the price should be a sum 
of money equal to the value of the objcct.” “This 
price is legal,’ Fr. Burke continues, ‘‘when de- 
termined by legal statute. During the Middle 
Ages, while the Guilds were in existence, the 
prices of most of the articles of commerce were 
fixed by law. Today the law determines the 
charges for certain services, as cab service in 
certain cities, and railroad transportation.’’?) 
Not a word that equivalency, pointed to in the 
second sentence and fundamental to both the 
just and the fixed price, is one of those prin- 
ciples the very simplicity of which constitutes 
their efficacy. 

The late Fr. George Ratzinger, writing al- 
most fifty years ago, on the other hand, char- 
acterizes both thus: “We know that through- 
out the Middle Ages in the economic realm 
the just price and the equivalent value (jus- 
tum pretium, acquivalentia) belonged to the 
questions concerning the public conscience 
[ital. ours] and that public authority strove 
to enforce both rigorously.”4) A distinguished, 
but infrequently mentioned economist, Her- 
mann Roesler, compares the individualistic de- 
termination of the price prevalent in our times 


3) Loe, cit., N. Y.,.1913, p. 45-46. 


4) D. Volksw. i. ihren stittl. Grundl . Frei 
1895, 2. ed., p. 460. ndlagen reiburg, 


with the value- and price-policy observed by 
public authority in medieval times and, having 
referred to the customary legal prices for com- 
modities, reaches the conclusion: ‘‘The idea 
underlying all ordinances of this nature was 
evidently that a proper and reasonable price 
does not arise spontaneously out of fluctuating 
market conditions, but that it must be arranged 
by the communality. With other words, it was 
thought that the economic power inherent in 
ownership was a force which may be abused to 
the detriment of competitors and consumers. 
This conception had its true source and funda- 
mental reason in the canonical doctrine of the 
justum pretium [just price] as opposed to 
usury. It was, however, enforced with far 
greater severity than in ancient times and at 
first carried out by the Church in accordance 
with her episcopal power.’’®) 

The legal price, intended to establish and en- 
force the just price, had become so firmly fixed 
in the public mind of the countries of western 
Europe that it was not until late in the 18. cen- 
tury the libertarians brought about its down- 
fall. The Wage and Hour bill indicates possibly 
that the pendulum is now swinging in the oth- 
er direction. But it remains to be seen, whether 
an attempt of this kind, to establish a legal 
minimum wage, will avail so long as commodity 
prices and the price of rent are determined by 
unrestricted competition on the one hand and 
monopolies on the other. 

Discussing in the New Age some years ago 
one of the late Mr. Penty’s books, Ramiro de 
Maezu remarked: “We now live in societies con- 
tradictorily ruled by a religious principle, 
which orders us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, and a juridical principle, which author- 
izes us (and in this case authorization is virtu- 
ally a command) to buy in the cheapest market 
and to sell in the dearest.” Adding: “The 
social question may be defined as the contra- 
diction that exists between our religious and 
our legal norm.’’*) This legal norm, resusci- 
tated in the course of the past few hundred 
years, held sway in the days of St. Augustine 
also. The great Teacher of the Church opposed 
to it the principle of equivalency, declaring im- 
moral the practice, to buy cheap and sell dear. 
The attitude to be adopted at all times by Chris- 
tians in their dealings with their fellowmen, 
St. Augustine illustrated by relating the action 
of an acquaintance who, offered a volume at a 
nominal price by a vendor of books ignorant of 
its real value, voluntarily paid a much higher 
price than had been demanded, but a just price. 

One of the most remarkable of German 
economists, the late Gustav Ruhland, who, 
although a Protestant, at one time held the 
chair of economics in the Catholic University at 
Fribourg in Switzerland, considered the just 
price one of the chief therapeutical means to 


5) Vorlesungen liber Volksw. Erlangen, 1878, p. 284. 
6) Loe. cit., London, Sept. 23, 1920. 
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be applied to capitalism and declared, toward 
the end of the third, and last volume of his most 
Important work: “The results of the systematic 
investigation we have been engaged in have 
again Las in previous volumes] led us back to 
the ancient theory of equivalency. We may 
therefore reduce our entire political program 
to the contention: Eliminate the freedom of 
usury, hiding behind the sentence: Buy as 
cheaply as possible and sell at the highest pO0s- 
sible price, by reintroducing the societarian 
cost-value, also called equivalent value.” Pro- 
fessor Ruhland insists, in closing, that ‘the 
simplicity, together with the truly imposing 
age of this program, is, at the same time, proof 
of its ‘perfectness’ and of the ‘imperfection’ of 
our voluminous literature on political economy. 
All of our practical individual demands must 
prove that they are the logical results of this 
fundamental conception.”’) 

After the death of Arthur J. Penty, the con- 
vert Stanley B. James declared he could not 
forbear to give testimony to the fact that, 
“though Penty did not himself become a Catho- 
lic, he had not a little to do, under God, in lead- 
ing me to become one. His writings and his 
talks made the sociological approach to the 
Church as clear as daylight.’”8) The just price 
certainly had no more ardent champion that the 
man thus referred to. Before all Penty’s “A 
Guildsman’s Interpretation of History” is re- 
plete with expressions of admiration for both 
the just and the fixed price. ‘‘There can be 
little doubt,” we read in one place, “that it was 
because the Guilds of the middle ages were per- 
vaded by religious sentiment that they were so 
successful as economic organizations, for we 
must not forget that the sense of brother- 
hood and human solidarity was restored to the 
world by Christianity after it had been broken 
up by the growth of capitalism under the Ro- 
man Empire.” This sense of the brotherhood 
of mankind, Penty asserts, and correctly so, 
“made possible the just price (ital. ours) which 
was the central idea of the middle ages.”®) 
Resting, as we have seen, on the moral prin- 
ciple of equivalency, which important factor 
the author of the foregoing statement seems to 
have overlooked. 

Penty hoped for the return to the just price. 
“Just as in France,” [on the eve of the French 
revolution], he wrote, ‘there was a movement 
of peasants groping its way back to mediaeval- 
ism demanding the just price, so we have a 
popular movement on a similar quest demand- 
ing a fixed price and the control of profiteers.” 
While he was not blind to the danger of the 
present quest, if such it can be called, being 
frustrated by the Socialists,'°) Mr. Penty did 


7) System d. Polit. Oekonomie. Vol. III, Berlin, 1908, 


spe fa: 
; 8) Arthur J. Penty. An undated clipping from Ca- 


tholic Herald, London. 
9) Loc. cit., London and N. Y., 1919, p. 39. 


10) Loe. cit., p. 212. 


not, we believe, take sufficiently into account the 
unwillingness of modern men to be guided by 
those influences of a spiritual and ethical nature 
that imparted to the just price of former days 
the power to persevere for so many centuries. 
He admits the movement against profiteering to 
be “purely instinctive.” But who is to direct 
this “instinctive effort of men to return to Me- 
diaevalism in their capacity as consumers” ?11) 
The one power capable of such leadership con- 
stantly meets with the cry: Recede a nobis! 


Avaunt!12) F. P. KENKEL 


A Disastrous Monetary Policy 


RITING on “Silver, and the World Situ- 

ation” in the Social Order, edited by a 

convert from Mohammedanism, My. 

B. 8. Gilani, at Allahabad in India, Mr. P. W. 
Tulloch contends: 

“Not one of the remedies for the present world 
troubles suggested by public speakers and writers is 
of the slightest value when economic nationalism with 
its necessity for quotas and tariffs is forced on the 
manufacturing nations of the West, because their peo- 
ple cannot consume what their labor can produce, in 
spite of the artificial expenditure now being undertak- 
en to provide employment which it is admitted can be 
only temporary, and must be followed by conditions 
vastly worse than at present.” : 

Fortunately, we may reprint this statement 
without blushing, because we have in season 
and out of season declared economic national- 
ism one of the chief evils responsible for the 
present international situation, and never have 
we hesitated to point out to the guilt of our 
Nation in this regard. In connection with 
this so important question of economic na- 
tionalism, Mr. Tulloch, a resident of Monaco, 
discusses what he terms, and justly so, “a 
scandal of the first water, because it is a con- 
spiracy to hide the truth from the masses of 
the people in the interest of the holders of 
gold who now have a profit of two thousand 
million pounds as the result of hoisting its 
price from 85 shillings to 140 shillings per 
ounce.” What none of our capitalistic papers 
has dared to discuss, the elimination of silver 
from world currency, in the interest of high 
finance, the contributor to our Indian contem- 
porary stresses courageously thus: 


“There are in Asia, 1,050,000,000 people whose 
‘money’ (silver) has been reduced in value to one-fifth 
of what it was 64 years ago, and one-seventh of its 
average for all time before that. In South America, 
which is twice the size of Europe and the richest of all 
the continents in natural resources, the population is 
only 11 to the square mile compared with 800 in 
England, 702 in Belgium, 617 in Holland, 366 in Ger- 
many, and 358 in Itaiy. They have no capital to de- 


Hy oc. cit., p.wslO: ae 

12) In addition to the economists and publicists re- 
ferred to as exponents of the just price, we wish to call 
attention to the following: Vogelsang, Fr. Weiss, O.P., 
F. X. Hoermann, at one time a contributor to our jour- 
nal, H. Pesch, S.J., Prof. F. Walters, and others. 
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velop their own resources; and no credit to obtain it 
from outside owing to the destruction of their money 
(silver).” 

Why wonder that economic chaos exists, that 
there is unemployment in the world. Or to be 
more specific, that our South is being bankrupt- 
ed and its people impoverished because of the 
eriminal policy which has lost to them their 
markets. Not because there are no naked backs 
in the world, but because hundreds of millions 
of people are unable to pay for the goods woven 
from American cotton. As things are, the pre- 
diction advanced by Mr. Tulloch may prove true 
enough: 

“Does anyone imagine for one moment that such a 
state of things is going to be endured permanently, and 
that the most suffering nations will not fight for re- 
adjustment without which they cannot continue to ex- 
ist? And if the terrors and carnage of war are to be 
avoided there is only one way and that is by THE 
MONETIZATION OF SILVER.”!) 

Perhaps these statements regarding the ef- 
fects of the demonetization of silver will remind 
those of our readers, who remember the election 
of 1896, that Mark Hanna raised and spent $6,- 
000,000 for the purposes of the Republican cam- 
paign to make our country “safe for gold.” 

HOP AK. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Possible Results of Wage Fixing 


HERE exists more than a mere possibility 

of the Wage and Hour Bill resulting in 
conditions favorable to regional self-sufficiency, 
should it become law. The people in certain 
agricultural sections of the country, for in- 
stance, may find the price of goods produced 
outside their State under conditions prescribed 
by the Act prohibitive, and in consequence in- 
dustries will be forced to move into agricultural 
States to produce for local consumption only, 
avoiding interstate commerce. Even now the 
low purchasing power of the farm dollar places 
a heavy burden of an economic nature on the 
farmer, reducing, at the same time, consump- 
tion of industrial commodities. 

Ultimately we may experience on a national 
scale what is internationally an accomplished 
fact, namely, the erection of factories in foreign 
countries by American enterprisers. Should 
the at present so apparent tendency toward de- 
centralization of industry be stimulated by the 
Wage and Hour Act, the consequent dislocation 
of industry might lead to conditions, such as 
those which, in England, have caused the 
“blighted areas.” But again the workers were 
the worst sufferers. These possibilities the 
joint letter addressed by the National Grange, 
the National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, and the National Co-operative Council 
to all members of the House on May 5th, fails 
to take into account. Its author had in mind 


1) Loe. cit., March 13, 1938, pp. 299-302. 


merely what they thought would prove immedi- 
ately harmful. For instance: 


“The measure would increase the price of commodi- 
ties that farmers must buy and would decrease the 
farmers’ net return from commodities they sell; ; 

“It contains no provision for placing farm commodi- 
ties on the same price level with wages; thereby de- 
stroying any possibility of achieving price parity as be- 
tween agriculture and industry. . 

“The bill contains no provision for differentials in 
wages and hours as between urban and rural commu- 
nities, but imposes an ironclad uniformity that would 
prove utterly unworkable in practice.”!) 

These objections are valid enough; but we be- 
lieve the measure must prove so revolutionary 
that these complaints would be lost sight of 
completely. 


America’s Stepchild 


HE crisis experienced by the American 

farmer is bound to continue for no one 
knows how long. Nor can anyone foretell the 
ultimate result of what will be recognized some- 
day as one of the saddest tragedies in the his- 
tory of our Nation. But for several reasons 
the southern sharecroppers, farmers and plant- 
ers, in so far as they produce staples, such as 
cotton or tobacco, will be found to have suffered 
most from false policies of an economic kind. 
King Cotton is today virtually a beggar, more 
miserable and poorer than any member of the 
now completely dethroned family of the Bour- 
bons. 

“Times here are tight,’”’ a cotton grower in 
Arkansas wrote us a few weeks ago. ‘Prices 
on farm implements, on the other hand, are up 
25 to 30 percent, due to high wages in northern 
industries and of steel last summer. It is im- 
possible to borrow locally; not only I but all 
men in small business complain of not being 
able to obtain loans.’”’ The means adopted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the situ- 
ation do not constitute a genuine remedy for 
what is in fact a serious calamity. There is 
untruthfulness even in some of the contentions 


on which the plans of government officials are 
based. ; 

The Nation has, for instance, been led to be- 
lieve overproduction the chief cause of the cotton 
growers’ misfortune. This is a half-truth only; 
the eighteen million bales of cotton produced in 
the South last year would not have caused the 
price of lint to have dropped to five and one- 
half to six cents a pound, had access to world 
markets remained un-impaired. In 1911 the 
Southland’s crop of white lint mounted to more 
than sixteen million running bales. Price per 
pound was 8.8 cents, while almost twelve mil- 
lion bales of cotton produced the previous year 
had sold at 14.2 cents per pound!2) Taking 
into account the increase of population of our 
country alone since that time the cotton crop 


1) The National Grange Clip Sheet, No. 146. 
2) Cotton Crops of the U. S., 1790-1911. U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Washington, D. C., 1912, Duos 
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curse, causing distress and despair. Both, dis- 
tress and despair, are due in large part to poli- 
cles which have to do with the privileges ex- 
tended for so long to the financial and industrial 
interests of the country. 

Neither the press nor men of affairs north 
of the Mason and Dixon Line pay the attention 
to the cotton situation demanded by the ex- 
igency of the case, although the National Geo- 
_ graphical Society claims that ten percent of our 

population depend upon cotton for their liveli- 
hood. Such indifference and blindness may 
have tragic results. Not a few people in the 
South are even now convinced, and not without 
reason, that the cards are stacked against their 
part of the Nation. Before long, the Southland 
may speak of itself as the Niobe of our conti- 
nent, a second Ireland, the victim of a ruthless 
policy dictated by financial and industrial in- 
terests bent on exploiting all America. 


The Increasing Burden of Taxes 


AXATION is a touchstone submitting the 
ability of statesmen to severe tests. Judg- 
ing from the hodge-podge of taxes burdening 
the American people at the present time, it is 
not possible to boast of the quality of those re- 
sponsible for adding new taxes to those of long 
standing, apparently with no other thought in 
mind but that of meeting the ever-increasing 
cost of the administration of public affairs. 

We know of no reason for assuming that the 
ultimate danger of doing harm to the common 
weal by piling up in an indiscriminate fashion 
a burden of taxes is receiving the attention 
the case merits and requires. Increasing ex- 
penditures are deemed sufficient excuse for in- 
creasing existing taxes, or for sake of varia- 
tion, introducing some new impost, such as the 
sales tax, for instance. Perhaps Democracy 
has made the American people so patient, as 
they are, or is it what James Truslow Adams 
calls “the belief in the American dream” which 
induces them to bear so patiently what would 
arouse serious discontent in other peoples? 

So much is certain, the present moulders of 
the destiny of the Nation do not take into ac- 
count sufficiently the far-reaching influence tax- 
ation exercises on the welfare of a nation, be- 
fore all, on the members of the middle class. It 
were desirable, therefore, that economists and 
publicists should discuss more frequently and 
seriously than is now the case, taxes and tax- 
ation in their relation to the welfare both of 
the individual citizen and the common weal. 
The present chaotic system or rather lack of 
system of taxation will ere long prove a con- 
tinual source of discontent and finally the cause 
of civil discord, as a similar state of affairs has 
always done in past history. The temptation to 
’ respect the Physiocrats of the 18. century is 
- stimulated by the knowledge of their efforts to 


understand the so complicated problem of les- 
sening the people’s burdens and promoting their 
welfare by a just system of taxation. 

Like causes have like effects. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, having sojourned in England at the 
time of the Chartist movement, observed: “The 
poor-rate was sucking in the solvent classes 
and forcing an exodus of farmers and me- 
chanics. What befalls from the violence of fi- 
nancial crises, befalls daily in the violence of 
artificial legislation.”1) Are we not, perhaps, 
experiencing the truth of the latter statement at 
this very time? 


A Nation of Drifting Opportunists 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL thought the 

American “nomadic in religion, in ideals, 
in morals,” and accused his compatriot of leav- 
ing his faith and opinion ‘“‘with as much indif- 
ference as the house in which he was born.’’?) 
But not alone the people accused by our poet 
and essayist are guilty of an attitude at vari- 
ance with human nature and the eternal striv- 
ing of the human mind. The tendency to roam 
and to discard religious and ethical standards 
is a characteristic of modern man and the re- 
sult of his revolutionary opinion: Ne dieu ne 
maitre—lI acknowledge neither a God nor a 
master as my superior. Hence his denial of im- 
mutable laws of human conduct. He outdoes, in 
this respect, even the Romans who, in the days 
of their decline, opened their temples to the 
strange gods of the peoples conquered by them. 
They admitted the existence of a Supreme 
Being and the possibility of their grasping his 
hand, although groping for it in the dark. 

Because he is “nomadic in religion, in ideals, 
in morals,” modern man is an opportunist. And 
having no fixed standards of belief or conduct, 
he worships success. Success seems to prove 
good and just the means and methods adopted 
to obtain the desired end. 

The universality and immutability of the 
moral law, the consciousness of which is in- 
delibly impressed on the human race, is thrust 
aside with a wave of the hand, even as super- 
natural religion is. But both will live in spite 
of the moderns who, as Charles F. Lummis ex- 
pressed it on one occasion, believe themselves 
“smarter than their Creator.” 


A Christian revolution can succeed only by 
the use of just those means which are beyond 
the ability of others to use. If Faith is able 
to move mountains, is it powerless to shift the 
mighty from their seats? If Christians, who 
live by faith in their private lives, lay aside 
their faith when they approach the things of 
political and social life, they must be content 
to be towed like slaves in the wake of history. 

JACQUES MARITAIN 


1) English Traits. Boston, 1856, p. 171. 
2) Fireside Travels. Boston, 1876, p. le 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


Catholic Action reminds the laity that while 
the Church is the bearer of the life of hu- 
manity, it is through the members themselves 
that this life is communicated to humanity. All 
the tragedies of Catholicism arise from the 
failure of individual Catholics to rise to their 
opportunities and to permeate their social and 
intellectual environment with their faith. Cath- 
olic Action means that from this point on, the 
Church must be operative not only through the 
bishops and priests who govern it, but through 
the laity who are engaged in even the most 
trivial of the world’s activities. 


FULTON J. SHEEN, Ph.D., D.D. 
in “The Cross and the Crisis’) 


When Englishmen and Americans talk about 
the “tyranny of the totalitarian state” they 
usually mean “dragooning and drilling people, 
and turning peaceful civilians into soldiers.” 
Now military service is the main way in which 
the state in “Fascist Italy’ demands the co- 
operation of all Italians. Apart from military 
service, the mass of Italian peasants and work- 
ers rarely meet the state. And in this respect 
the “democratic” French are in exactly the 
same position as the “Fascist” Italians. 

Mind you, I’m not saying I think military 
service is a tyranny. The largest number of 
people I know who have done it like it. They 
maintain it brings all classes together and 
merges them in a way unknown in England and 
- America. Nevertheless Louis XIV would never 
have been able to drill his subjects as the 
French Republicans drill themselves. 


BERNARD WALL 
in the Catholic Herald, 


London 


We have said more often than once in these 
columns [of the Southern Cross, Cape Town, 
S. A.] that “Democracy” is as much a fetish 
in the countries which call themselves demo- 
cratic as are Naziism and Fascism in Germany 
and Italy. Democracy has come to be synony- 
mous with freedom of the Press and freedom of 
speech. This sort of freedom can and does ex- 
ist side by side with freedom on the part of the 
rich to exploit the poor, and is not incompatible 
with freedom to starve. The word “democracy” 
is derived from a Greek word—demos—which 
means the people, and its connotation ought to 
have some reference to the well-being of the or- 
dinary citizen. It does happen that appalling 
social injustice and misery exist in so-called 
democratic countries. The workers, who form 
the larger section of the people, are often un- 
derfed and poorly paid, and wretchedly housed. 
They have little or nothing in the way of se- 


1) Loe. cit., Milw., 1988, p. 193. 


curity of tenure or protection against exploita- 
tion. 

A truly democratic government is a govern- 
ment which puts the needs and health of the 
people before everything else. It matters little 
how it has been elected or constituted. The way 
to save the nation is to care for the poor and 
the “underdog.”” A country can be democrati- 
cally governed even if the Press were to be de- 
prived of some of the freedom it now possesses. 


Fr. JOHN COGAN, D.D. 


It is true that to a large extent the decline 
in the demand for the products of American 
farms was due to causes external to the indus- 
try, and particularly arising out of the post- 
war pressure amongst formerly important 
European customers for domestic self-suffici- 
ency in food supplies. But there is little doubt 
that the policy of the United States Government 
itself exaggerated it by faithful adherence to 
the pathetic delusion that tariffs are an in- 
fallible means to help the “home producer.” 
The original post-war craze in Europe for high 
tariffs might have been foreseen as the most 
probable consequence of the War—and the 
Peace; and the gradual strangulation of inter- 
national trade and the decline in the free prices 
of the great agricultural staples followed as a 
matter of course. The American carry-over of 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and rice in fact began 
to increase after 1925, stimulated in due course 
either by direct Government intervention in 
the markets (as with the Federal Farm 
Board’s purchases of wheat) or by anticipa- 
tions of it. But it is highly probable that the 
eventual dissipation of these huge stocks would 
have been immensely facilitated if the tariff 
obstruction to European imports had been 
lessened in exchange for reciprocal conces- 
sions. Instead, commercial policy took the tra- 
ditional and opposite course, and American ex- 
ports after the war came to be precariously 
balanced, not by imports of goods, but by Euro- 
pean paper debts. The dubious wisdom of this 
procedure was exposed early and ignominiously 
after 1929, when the collapse of foreign lend- 
ing brought down American commodity exports 


as well. A. 8. J. BASTER, Ph.D.1) 


Nothing impresses upon me more clearly that 
I am a journalistic back number than certain 
modern manifestations of our daily journalism. 
Initiated into the newspaper profession as I 
was in the days of small circulations and of 
great editors like Godkin, Waterson, Pulitzer, 
Dana, Raymond, and many others, I was taught 
that newspapers were rated and sold, first, on 
their editorial ability and secondly on their 
news worth. I have now learned better. The 


1) “The Twilight of American Capitalism. An Eco- 
ee pavreretation of the New Deal.” London, 1937, 
pp. 135-6. 
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great discovery of modern publishers is that it 
is the exploitation of the human personality, 
and especially of the female face and figure, 
which is the great highway to success, the real 
road to prosperity and power. 

We have all seen this development in the 
popular magazines, notably on their covers. 
They early sensed that one picture—of the 
young girl—makes the whole world kin, and 
boosts the sales no end. And for years they 
have featured sex confessions, true romances, 
true detective stories, and all sorts of “veritable” 
self-revelations—by second-floor-rear journal- 
ists in great need of funds. By this means they 
have found the road to the hearts of the people, 
while Harper’s, the Atlantic, and the Forum 
languish in the homes of a few liberals and 
highbrows. Latterly there has been a great 
awakening in the dailies, much aided by the 
coming of the one-piece bathing suit, the illus- 
trated advertisements of women’s underwear, 
and the photographic advance in the picturing 
of the female model.... 

.... For three cents you can see Roy Howard 
in the footsteps of Flo Ziegfeld, glorifying the 
American girl. Franco has reached the sea? 
What do we care? Thirty-four thousand per- 
sons are in prison in Austria? Well, it is their 
own fault; they got caught. As for the crisis, 
why F. D. R. will see us through somehow. So 
let us live happily and revel in the female form. 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
in The Nation") 


An analysis of the American Federation of 
Labor situation with a brief review of the 
easual factors which produced the prevailing 
chaos, will show that the American Federation 
of Labor is operated by forces deadly hostile 
to the principles of industrial unionism, and 
that it wants complete and unhindered exercise 
in its application of that outworn and outmoded 
destructive craft union idea on which it was 
founded.... 

The fact is that the American Federation of 
Labor old line trade unionism has ceased to play 
any part in the march of progress; it can only 
exist as a “job trust,’’ composed of the skilled 
workers of the crafts where skill still plays a 
part. Unskilled workers, machine workers, 
etc., are ruthlessly kept out. Social Evolution 
unerringly decrees the end of the American 
Federation of Labor, as its usefulness economi- 
cally, has definitely ceased .... 

Industrial unionism is a newer idea; it’s a 
torch bearer. The Committee for Industrial 
Organization is a superior force in the field of 
industry and its progress is being accepted and 
put into operation by the workers of America. 

JOE B. TRUNKO 
Local Union No. 2274 Linton, Ind. 
in United Mine Workers Journal’) 


1) April 16, p. 443. 
2) Loc. cit., March 1, p. 12. 


Any proposal for spending money on realities 
makes the industrial and financial Press hys- 
terical. So restrained an organ as The Econo- 
mst is driven to this in a Leader on Home De- 
fense in its issue of February 12th: 

“If we are to take Sir Thomas Inskip literally, the 
Government have gone no further than deciding that 


they ought to have a policy.” This is said of food sup- 
plies in time of war. 


But it transpires that The Economist is 
thinking exclusively of STORAGE. 

SSiu8 Thomas Inskip seemed to find in the expansion 
of the domestic production of food a satisfactory al- 
ternative to storage.” This gratifying admission in- 
furiates The Economist. “When the emergency had 
passed, nothing is more certain than that the agricul- 
tural interest would resist any attempt to shrink the 
industry back to economic proportions, and we should 
be faced not merely with the loss of the capital invest- 
ment incurred, but with a very heavy continuing capi- 
tal charge.” 


We commend every word in this passage to 
the careful attention of our readers. Nothing 
could illustrate better the truth of Mr. Ken- 
rich’s statement that we have been slow to re- 
alize ‘‘that Capitalism was prepared to destroy 
the human race in order to save itself.” 


The Cross and the Plough*) 


Not long ago at dinner I sat beside a distin- 
guished gentleman of 80 from San Francisco. 
He spends most of his time (he’s well fixed) 
helping people. He went to one employer of 
many people, seeking a job for a man who need- 
ed work. ‘How old is he?” “About 45.” “We 
never hire men over 40.” 

After thinking a minute my friend firmly re- 
plied, looking the employer square in the eye: 
“Ts that so? It gives me an idea. I’m going out 
to start a boycott on your business by every 
person over 40. If they’re not good enough to 
work for you, they’re not good enough to buy 
from you.” The man got his job. 

Can you think of anything more cruel? Many 
employers have this rule. What are the job- 
less over 40 to do? Starve to death? 

I’ve heard of firms who made it a point to 
employ those over 50 preferably. The report is 
they have fine workers. After thinking about 
this 40-year outrage, I’d be inclined to do most 
of my trading with these 50-and-over firms if I 
knew any in Washington. 

Boycotts are mighty powerful weapons, and 
merchants are afraid to monkey with them— 
don’t want to get ‘familiar’ with them. “Are 
you familiar with mules?” asked the farmer of 
the Negro boy. ‘No suh; Ah knows too much 
about dem to be familiar wid em.” 

W. D. JAMIESON 
in The Window Seat?) 


1) Organ of the Catholic Land Assoc. of England and 
Wales. Vol. 4, No. 3, p. 20. : 

2) A former Congressman from Iowa, Mr. Jamieson 
publishes an ed. clip-sheet at Washington with above 
title. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


The hospital ship of the Société des Oeuvres 
de Mer, “Saint Yves,” left Le Havre recently 
for Newfoundland, flying the Apostolatus Maris 
flag. 

This is the first occasion on which the Sacred Heart 


Anchor and Lifebuoy emblem of the International Apos- 
tleship of the Sea has been flown on the Atlantic. 


The Quebec Government hopes to make the 
College at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere a great 
adult education and co-operative center with the 
example of St. Francis Xavier at Antigonish, 
N. S., as a guide. 


The Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere College will set up a 
school of fisheries where, it is expected, leaders will be 
trained who will be able to assist in a co-operative 
movement. The college also will look after the initi- 
ation of a co-operative movement throughout the dis- 
trict, and has been promised every co-operation by the 
St. Francis Xavier leaders. 

Roland English, of the Quebec Fisheries Service, has 
concluded a special course at the Antigonish college and 
made a tour and study of the various co-operatives at 
the very seat of their operations. On his return he 
was enthusiastic of the results which could be obtained 
for Quebec through putting into practice the same adult 
education plan. Mr, English is convinced that to assure 
the great success of co-operatives they must be inti- 
mately linked with the study clubs such as those spon- 
sored by the St. Francis Xavier University. 


With the approval and encouragement of the 
Archbishop of Bombay, an association has been 
formed under the name of Catholic Labor 
Guild. Its headquarters are at the Diocesan 
Seminary, Parel, and Rev. F. X. Claraso, S.J., 
issin charge of it. Membership is open to all 
Catholics connected with industrial work in 
workshops, mills, factories and similar estab- 
lishments. The purpose of the Guild is to study 
the principles of Social Justice and to spread 
these principles among all, rich and poor, em- 
ployers and employees. 

The Guild will take special care to defend the right 
of the so-called proletarians, especially the poorest 
among them, as these are much less able to protect their 
interests than men in other social ranks. This, how- 
ever, the Guild will endeavor to do not by encouraging 
strife, but by fostering cordial relations and real co- 
operation between employers and employees and among 
workers of all ranks: managers, supervisors, foremen, 
men. In order to attend to the needs of all, the Guild 
will have separate sections for the different professional 
ranks and for men as well as for women. A number 
of its members will prepare themselves by special train- 


ing to organize the rest and to bear the main burden 
of the work of the Guild. 


_ Addressing the Easter School of the Catho- 
lic Social Guild at Leeds, England, on “The Ca- 
tholic Employer’s Point of View,” Mr. T. Tate, 
TOS:G., the largest Catholic employer of labor 
in the city mentioned, said: : 

_ “In the circumstances which prevail in the highly 
industrialized life of today it is hard, and even impos- 
sible, for a Catholic employer to give effect to the great 
Encyclicals; indeed, were he to try to carry out in full 


these ideals, he would fail in the act, and like a de- 
feated general, lose all.” 


The craze for big business to the detriment and im- 


poverishment of the smaller man, Mr. Tate said, has 
given greater scope for greater abuse in centralizing 
control of almost all raw material and the necessaries 
of life. It is incumbent on the Catholic employer, how- 
ever, he declared, to pay, as far as possible, decent 
wages, especially to those with family responsibilities, 
and to provide for their social well-being, and pensions 
when unable to work. 


The founding and development of Catholic 
Libraries, first attempted successfully on a 
large scale by the Borromaus Verein of Ger- 
many, is gathering momentum in many coun- 
tries of the world at present. 


According to the Michigan Catholic one hundred and 
sixty thousand pamphlets on Catholic subjects, sold; 
1,500 regular patrons and some 60,000 books borrowed, 
is the four-year record of the Van Antwerp library lo- 
cated in the Chancery building. According to the in- 
tention of the Board of Directors the institution will 
soon be expanded and will occupy also the entire sec- 
ond floor of the building, located in Detroit. 


The report for 1937 of the Indian Catholic 
Truth Society reveals the production of tracts 
and hand-bills to have increased by 22 percent, 
the distribution by 6 percent and the sales by 
16 percent. The year ended with a member- 
ship of 1,122, namely 346 Patrons and Life 
Members, 702 Annual Members, 62 Magazine 
Members and 12 Committee Members. 


The printing work amounted to a total of 98,130 
items as against 76,610 in 1936—an increase by 21,520 
items. The financial aspect, states the Report, is satis- 
factory and stable. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION 


Early in April the House of Delegates in the 
Hungarian Parliament referred to a committee 
for consideration a bill intended to establish a 
Press Chamber. The exercise of the profession 
of journalism in Hungary, whether in the ca- 
pacity of publisher, editor or collaborator, is 
made dependent on membership in the Cham- 
ber, which is a legal writers’ guild. 

Only twenty percent of the membership of the Cham- 
ber may be Jews; moreover, the same ratio applies 


also to the number of Jews that may be employed on 
any one paper. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


A new threat to the family, the child and 
education is being fostered by secularistic edu- 
cators both in our country and abroad: the 
nursery school. In the Herald, a secular daily 
of Melbourne, Australia, there appeared recent- 
ly an article under the title, “Rehousing the 
Children,” describing the beneficent activities 
of the ‘““Nursery School” movement in providing 
for the needs of small children in poor homes. 
The City Health Officer was eloquent in his 
praise of the work done by these institutions 
in “tackling the problem of the pre-school 
child.” If, it was said, we cannot re-house 
gee we can at least begin with the chil- 

ren. 


The following remarks are from the editorial com- 


ee 
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mentary on the subject published in the Tribune, Mel- 
oad Catholic weekly: “After reading the ‘Herald’s’ ee tN ne ee SORE 
eader, one is left with the impression that the only The executive committee of the International 


chance afforded to the average child of developi Fed Jhristi i 
I : ping on ederation of Christian Trades Union 
right lines is that he should be taken away from the Marseilles on April 21. The meeting Phen 


psychological perils of the domestic hearth to th ai ; : sas i 
Baers ite aursery*echool. where ihe edcting are itself with the condition of affairs in Austria, 


ror’ of his mind may be’ protected from ‘distorted where all trade unions have been suppressed. 
images,’ so that it may remain ‘bright, and capable of The Christian International had criticized the 
recording valuable and constructive impressions’! Austrian Constitution and the attitude of the 


“It is certainly desirable that the little ones in slums f ] i 

] I corporativ = 
should be provided with proper nourishment and care, eres e Sieve pee ney atte ms 
and with healthy places to play in. We beg leave to yt AO anon SIU MORE IEG Lee 


‘point out, however, that this latest movement suffers are, of course, worse than the first. 


from the evil tendency inherent in so many ‘social re- The executive committee also concer its i 

form’ movements of our time, in that it seeks to sub- the present condition of bhe Christian fies Union in: 
stitute an artificial and State-controlled system of cul- ternational in various countries and the relations exist- 
ture for that designed by nature—which gave children ing between the organization and the International 
mothers; and to sacrifice family life to the requirements Labor Office at Geneva. It was decided to conduct the 
of the industrial machine.” next study conference in Belgium; the following ques- 


tions are to be discussed on this occasion: 1. The eco- 


nomic development of Germany and its struggle with 
PROMOTION OF HANDICRAFT unemployment; 2. The totalitarian States of a Commu- 


Outstanding examples of Indian handicraft | Mstic, ae Pe Re eee 
: . z ; responsibili i 7 ; 
and art, assembled from all Indian agencies in | 4. The resent Nob eta eres Se a 
British Columbia, will be shown at the British 
Columbia Indian Handicraft and Art Display 
now being held at Vancouver, B. C. Organized Effor HE BROT oe 
by the Knights of Columbus of Vancouver with ‘ forts to relate the THOUION pies ee 
the assistance of the Department of Mines and FepliLies of American life are “stymied | by she 
te Ottawa, this eventi@ecpected to be same groups who block solution of most of the 


: 3 : nation’s major ] : 
one of the most important efforts of its kind | guycer 2 eS ORT SEN, Foe ee ane 


ever promoted in Canada. “The River” and “The Plow That Broke the 
The purpose of the exhibition is to display the art Plains,” told 300 members of the Modern 


and handicraft in such a way as to represent ade- ; - shi 
quately the culture and development of British Columbia Forum at Washington recently. Describing 


Indians in relation to national progress in Canada, with Hollywood as a “banker-controlled town,” Lor- 
the ultimate objective of materially assisting the In- | entz said the enormous overhead expenses of 
dians. Handicraft exhibits will include best individual the large studios make it imperative that no 


collections of Indian-made articles and examples of In- j i 
dian handicraft and arts of ancient and modern times. equipment or personnel should be kept idle. 


Prizes will be awarded for beadwork; buckskin coats “You can’t take time to think out there,” said the 
and costumes; novelties; birch bark articles; blankets; youthful director who is reputed to have received fabu- 
reed and other baskets; carvings of wood and argillite; lous Hollywood offers since “The River” and “The Plow 


won national acclaim. “You’ve got to keep on turn- 
ing out pictures, even though you know they’re bad.” 
aT Hollywood machinery is geared to the attempt to net 
PUBLIC MONOPOLIES a million-dollar profit on a single picture, Lorentz as- 
nd 7 serted, and it cannot be slowed down for productions 

The preliminary report on the American aimed at less spectacular earnings. 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, prepared The speaker said significant films, like “Black Fury” 


under the direction of Paul A. Walker of the | or “They Won’t Forget,” are made only in rare in- 
stances when an influential actor or director can over- 


wool sweaters, etc., etc. 


Federal Communications Commission, attrib- rule his employers, whose banking and real estate in- 
utes the relatively high rates of the Bell sys- terests prejudice them on any social or economic issue. 
tem chiefly to excessive charges for deprecia- The Government subsidy which made possible “The 
+ ; ; River” is really a subsidy to the theaters which show 
Hon, generous pensions for executives, and ex- the picture, Lorentz said, since they pay nothing for 


orbitant payments to the Western Electric | a feature with boxoffice appeal. 

Company for equipment. Profits averaging ie anerae Br 

about $10 a share are also shown to be far be- FarM EcoNoMIcs 

yond those of enterprises not enjoying monop- Farm woodlots, neglected by so many farm- 

oly privileges. But it Ce pe ees ers of the United States, contribute about one- 

A. T. and T. has indu oni es yee al : a third of the volume of Canada’s total forest pro- 

would Ie Tees Zs Une us puck | duction, according to the ess Forest me 

Seas ene: _ | vice, Department of Mines and Resources. As 
In contrast to the electric and gas utilities, there is statistics for these special forest areas can only 


no evidence here of fraud or financial chicanery in : ; 
corporate financing. Nevertheless, a monopoly exists be obtained from Pee cane eS 
which, according to the report, is charging American recent figures available are those tor Pall 


consumers at least 25 percent more than is reasonable | which year the cut of all forest products from 
for its telephone service. State regulation is shown to | farm woodlots amounted to 33 percent of the 
have been largely ineffective in preventing or restrict- | tot.) volume cut in Canda, and accounted for 


i i d an appeal is made for de- : : 
aindetad: Ae ack conttol byeEEEENGCHtscl?, 21 percent of the total value of primary forest 
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products. Forest products from farms in 1930 
included firewood valued at $29,129,280, logs 
for lumber $5,938,544, pulpwood $5,662,302, 
maple sugar and syrup $3,067,696, fence posts 
$1,024,697, railway ties $546,432, telephone 
poles $358,121, and other products to the value 
of $933,066, which made a grand total of $46,- 
660,138. 


Owing to their accessibility farm woodlots are capa- 
ble of more intensive culture by which higher yields 
and higher values can be secured than in extensive 
forests. A well-managed woodlot consisting of hard- 
woods can produce a cord of fuelwood per acre per 
annum in perpetuity. From his farm forest the farm- 
er can, raise most, if not all, of the fuel he) requires, 
thereby reducing greatly his cash outlay, and at the 
same time providing himself with employment at a time 
when there is little other activity on the farm. Con- 
sidering the small amount of labor and expense involved 
the yield from woodlots compares favorably with field 
crops. 


CO-OPERATION 


Because consumers co-operation in England 
so far over-shadows all other efforts of a co- 
operative nature, little is heard about the many 
agricultural societies existing in that country. 
The returns recently published by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies show the posi- 
tion. 


The societies are registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts and numbered 514 in 1986, 
a decline of 82 since 1932. The total membership 
amounts to 138,541. The sales of requirements such 
as seed, utensils, manures, etc., amounted to £9,498,166, 
and the sales of produce amounted to £6,961,988. This 
last figure can be compared with the produce of indus- 
trial societies which for the same year, 1936, amounted 
to £4,220,000. So far as produce is concerned, the 
high spot for England was eggs and poultry, where 
total sales reached £1,146,000, and in Scotland livestock, 
which was to the value of £2,131,000. Share and loan 
capital of these societies amounted to £4,241,000. The 
societies divided into their various classes were as fol- 
10WS: requirements societies, 280; produce, 153; farm- 
ing and growing, 35; fishermen’s, 46. 


_ So as to have full control over growing, mill- 
ing and marketing of paprika spice, the Hun- 
garlan government has created a monopoly. 
However, the Hangya Co-operative Society acts 
as trustee. In addition, two co-operative so- 
cleties have been founded for the two paprika 
growing districts of Kalocsa and Szeged. These 


societies are, according to the regulations, the. 


only ones allowed to buy paprika from farmers 


7 prices established by the Board of Agricul- 
ure. 


The societies are liable to buy all the paprika offered 
for sale, so that the farmers may not be obliged to 
throw their products away or offer the paprika for sale 
at disastrous prices, as happened previously. A third 
institution, the so-called “Central Paprika Marketing 
Co-operative Society,” has been founded in Budapest 
for the milling, storing, financing and packing of the 
product. The merchants have not been excluded from 
the paprika trade, but are required to buy the product 
from the co-operative society at official wholesale prices. 


The quality and packing are subject to the control of 
the Government. 


By these regulations the farmers’ interests are well 
protected, and the quality of the spice safeguarded as 


well. As a result the production in 1937 was 4,800 
tons, the highest figure ever reached and the exports 
were more than double the 1936 figure. 


FERTILIZERS 


During the last “fertilizer year,” ended June 
30, 1937, the Canadian output of fertilizers 
reached 579,196 short tons, an increase of 33 
percent over the preceding year. Of this total, 
229,888 tons were mixed fertilizers; 162,509 
tons calcium cyanamide; 79,556 tons sulphate 
of ammonia; 66,967 tons superphosphate, and 
32,151 tons ammonium phosphate. 


Sulphate of ammonia, ammonium phosphate, super- 
phosphate, and calcium cyanamide are the principal 
mineral fertilizer materials produced in Canada. Sul- 
phate of ammonia is mainly a by-product of the smelt- 
ing and gas industries, and is manufactured in a num- 
ber of plants throughout the country. Ammonium 
phosphate is produced by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited at Trail, B. C., which com- 
pany also manufactures large quantities of superphos- 
phate. The Canadian Industries Limited also has three 
plants engaged in the manufacture of superphosphate. 
The largest cyanamide plant in the world is situated 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, and has an estimated ca- 
pacity of 350,000 tons per annum, the calcium being ob- 
tained from Canadian limestone deposits. 


FAMILY WAGE AND ALLOWANCE 


The Archbishop of Melbourne, Australia, on 
a recent occasion, while discussing the prob- 
lem of population, asserted: If the working men 
had better conditions, especially the married 
men with families, he believed there would be 
fuller cradles and larger families, and the Aus- 
tralian population would begin to increase. 
Here single men, without any responsibility, 
were getting the same wages as married men 
with eight or ten children. Was that reason- 
able? He did not think it was. 


It certainly did not contribute to the building up of 
Australia. Yet the authorities were very slow in mend- 
ing that state of affairs by providing something of a 
family allowance for men with families. It could be 
done in other places, and there was no reason why it 
could not be done in Australia. They were inclined to 
boast that they could do things in Australia as well as 
they could be done elsewhere. Then why not make 
special provision for married men with families? If 


they did it would be a great thing for the Common- 
wealth. 


NIGHT WORK 


Evidence was submitted recently to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Labor on behalf of the co-opera- 
tive movement of the country showing that the 
majority of societies were in favor of the abo- 
lition of night work in bakeries. 


Recently a private members’ Bill on the subject was 
before the British House of Commons and met with the 
usual fate of such Bills by being defeated. The estab- 
lishment of a Trade Board is, however, contemplated 
and co-operators believe it will prove quite as suitable 
and effective a manner of putting an end to night bak- 
ing. But reform is slow, for it is now over ten years 
since this abolitionary movement was represented at 
discussions at the International Labor Office, Geneva 
with a view to stop night baking. : 


ee On Ces TU DIES AND NOTES 


Father Joseph Anthony Lutz, 
Pioneer Priest (1801-1861) 
|e 

HERE is frequent opportunity to engage 

in religious discussions with Protestants. 

A few days ago I silenced one of these 
sectarians, an “Apostle of Jesus Christ” (they 
dare to call themselves by that name). It was 
an easy victory; I advanced only two arguments 


to disprove his contentions, and he withdrew in 


confusion, although satisfied with the informa- 
tion I had given him. “I intend,” he said, 
“to join the Roman Religion in the near future, 
because I see that it is the only true one.” For 
the most part, however, these anti-Catholics 
usually retort: “You are right, we cannot dis- 
pute that.” I have not the slightest doubt that 
a great number of them would return to the 
fold of the Church, if a good preacher were 
available all the time. Send laborers into your 
vineyard, Worshipful Prelate, that your joy be 
complete. I baptized two children at different 
places recently and hope to administer this sac- 
rament to many others ere long. 


Since I was unable to visit other savage 
tribes, I had to be content with merely passing 
through the territory of the Shaweons (Shaw- 
nees). This tribe seems to be more intent on 
acquiring earthly than eternal goods; the time 
of grace has not yet arrived for them. I shall 
not try any further to convert these savages 
until the opportunity to establish a mission 
presents itself. What a consolation it would 
be for me, were I able to win to the Lord this 
Indian tribe whose members live not far from 
our route, and whose houses are constructed in 
a most barbarous style. 


Mr. Us, the American agent of the Iowas, 
begged me insistently to visit that tribe, which 
resides about 60 miles from here. He promised, 
moreover, to do his utmost to provide a lodging 
for me and an adequate subsidy, if I would take 
up my residence among that tribe. The Otta- 
was, who live adjacent to the Iowas, speak a 
tongue similar to their neighbors. I cannot visit 
them at present, however, because their agent 
is away on a trip and will not return before the 
middle of September. 

I delivered to the chief of the Kansas the 
presents intended for him; he accepted them 
with great satisfaction. You have no idea of 
the barbarism and superstition of this tribe; 
consequently, I am in no hurry to baptize the 
adults. They must first be changed into human 
beings before they can be transformed into 
members of Jesus Christ. May the Most Ador- 
able Redeemer grant me that privilege! May 
He teach me the best means to transplant these 
wild forest-trees into His Garden in the short- 
est possible space of time. Oh, that He bestows 
upon me the power to lead to the bosom of Our 
Holy Religion these savages whom St. Paul saw 
in the mysterious veil. In devoting myself en- 


tirely to this work, I am ready to suffer hard- 
ships, pains, exhaustion, loss of sleep and the 
discomforts of travel. 

Please be so kind as to write and tell me what 
I am to do. Your commands will be my guid- 
ing-star, to light my way and show me the land 
ready for the heavenly seed. 

Tomorrow I shall go to the residence of Mrs. 
Vasquez to prepare carefully some girls for 
First Holy Communion and to teach the adults 
the Way of Life. 

Should you see fit to communicate with me, 
please mail your letter to the town of Independ- 
ence, as in that way I shall get it more easily. 
I beg you especially to remember me in your 
prayers and to recommend me to the prayers of 
your faithful people. I kiss your paternal hand. 
Joseph A. Lutz, Priest-Missionary among the 
Kansas.!) 

This report by Fr. Lutz was written in 
French and is by no means a model of literary 
style. At that time he had not mastered French 
sufficiently to express his ideas clearly. The 
short sentences strung together, with scarcely 
any connectives, and his use of involved phrase- 
ology to explain technical terms betray his poor 
command of the language in which he wrote. 
Yet despite its defective literary style this let- 
ter of Fr. Lutz is a valuable document in many 
ways. The priest wrote another letter to 
Bishop Rosati on November 12; this one was 
written in fluent Latin and reads as follows: 
From the Kansas River. November 12, 1828. 

Most Reverend Father; Most Illustrious Prel- 
ate: 

Difficulties besetting me have induced me to 
return sooner than I had anticipated. I regret 
this very much, since now I cannot carry out my 
plans, at least not in the way I had desired. 
Although I had resolved not to return to St. 
Louis before the end of December, I find now 
I must start back at the beginning of the month. 
Indeed, the last three weeks have brought with 
them varying difficulties. Those who are fa- 
miliar with this area predict an early and se- 
vere winter. Should the river freeze over I 
would not be able to return but would be leit 
in misery in a strange and trackless country. 
Moreover, there is no one here to accompany 
me and lend a helping hand, should some mis- 
hap occur. In fact, few would undertake such 
a long and laborious journey without a com- 
panion, especially because extreme caution is 
demanded where one is unfamiliar with the 
various intersecting paths and roads. Mr. Dun- 
nay McNair thought he would be able to accom- 
pany me, but to our chagrin we were obliged to 
abandon such plans, as he was ordered to re- 
main with the Indians throughout the winter. 
Ships no longer sail down the river ; the last one 
to make the trip could not take my horse aboard 
because it was already overloaded. My only 
recourse is to sell the horse or stable it in a safe 


1) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LVII, 1923, pp. 150-51. 
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place for the winter and take the omnibus as 
soon as possible, because later in the winter the 
stage will cease operating. For these reasons 
I have decided to set out on my return journey 
on December 4th, and shall arrive in St. Louis 
on December 13th. 

The Kansas Indians had promised to return 
about the end of October, but they are still 
away on their hunting trip. This delay has oc- 
casioned not a little uncertainty as to whether 
I shall be able to baptize all their children be- 
fore setting out on my journey. It is expected 
the tribe will be absent for some time yet; con- 
sequently, it will be their fault and not mine if 
the children are not baptized. Nevertheless, I 
shall see to it that they do not become angry 
with the Tobasca. Should the Kansas not re- 
turn before my departure, I shall leave a letter 
for the interpreter to read publicly, in the pres- 
ence of the chiefs and other prominent men of 
the tribe. In it I shall give my reasons for leav- 
ing, and explain to them that it is their fault 
I have not baptized their children, as they did 
not return at the time promised. 

Regarding the erection of the mission cross, 
of which I spoke some time ago, I shall conduct 
an abbreviated service in the presence of the 
few remaining savages, if 1 am unable to ar- 
range a more elaborate ceremony. I shall place 
an inscription on the cross, setting forth the 
reasons for its erection. 

Iam staying for an entire month at the resi- 
dence of the late Mr. Vasquez; Mr. McNair like- 
wise lives here. I am occupied with pastoral 
work, preaching, catechizing, hearing confes- 
sions and giving instructions. Recently, I went 
to Liberty but found only one Catholic there, 
the wife of D. Curtis, a native of St. Louis, 
whom I shall prepare for First Holy Com- 
munion on my next visit. I made another trip 
to Fort Leavenworth but was deserted on the 
road by a Frenchman who had volunteered to 
accompany me. When I objected to his strange 
behavior and demanded the reasons for it, he 
responded with nothing but lies. Hence, I was 
forced to complete the homeward journey alone, 
even though unfamiliar with the road. How- 
ever, I took another road, about 12 miles longer, 
but one known to me. 

The Messrs. Francis, Cyprian and Frederick 
Chouteau*) have begun construction of a large 
store on the banks of the Kansas River, where 
the Shawnees and Kansas Indians will be able 
to trade and sell their goods. 

The auction of the 36 sections of land has not 
as yet taken place. Mr. Clark went to the town 
of Washington and I trust will tend to my af- 
fairs as well as usual. Upon my return, I shall 
press the matter myself. 

I am feeling well. If you too are enjoying 
good health, may God be praised; if not, I shall 


2) The Chouteau brothers were well known to the 
Kansas who would have liked to have seen Cyprian or 
aeopr appointed Indian agent. (Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, 
1; Wey 


pray to God to restore the health of the Father 
whose hands I kiss. 

Your worthless servant, : 

Joseph Anthony Lutz, Missionary Priest 
among the Kansas. Mr. Dunnay McNair and 
the pious widow Baronette Vasquez send their 
best regards.?) 

The missionary expedition of Fr. Lutz was 
not the failure Fr. Saulnier had predicted. Fr. 
Lutz acted wisely in postponing the baptism of 
the adult Indians, and he was not to blame for 
the fact the children remained without the sac- 
rament. To him alone belongs the honor of 
opening the road to the western Indian missions 
which later on became so renowned through the 
activities of the Jesuits, especially Fr. de Smet. 
Moreover, Fr. Lutz indicated as early as 1828 
the bright prospects of the missions among 
non-Catholics. Lack of time and adverse cir- 
cumstances prevented Fr. Lutz from accom- 
plishing much on his first missionary trip; how- 
ever, he remains in history as the first Catholic 
missionary among the Indians of the Middle 
West. On June 22, 1837, Bishop Rosati wrote 
to the Archbishop of Vienna: ‘‘The missions 
among the savages were established as early as 
the year 1828 by the Rev. J. A. Lutz, a German. 
Eleven years ago he was sent here by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris; he is the first priest whom I 
sent to the savages.’’*) 

Fr. Lutz intended to return to the Kansas 
Indians in spring of the following year, 1829. 
Meanwhile, he urged Bishop Rosati to send an- 
other priest along with him. But none was 
available in America and the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith at Lyons had not yet 
dispatched a priest in compliance with the re- 
quest of Bishop Rosati. 

However, Fr. Lutz. encountered difficulties 
from another quarter. When he began negoti- 
ations with Governor Clark in the spring of 
1829 regarding the re-opening of the Kansas 
mission, he found the Governor not in sympathy 
with the project; in fact, Governor Clark raised 
many objections to the plan. It may have been 
that the Governor did not consider Fr. Lutz 
suitable for the work, or felt that one man could 
not do much by himself. In any event the Gov- 
ernor took no further steps in the matter. 

When April came and nothing whatever had 
been done, Fr. Lutz began to seek another field 
of labor. On April 4, 1829, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Bishop Rosati who at the time 
was in New Orleans: 

St. Louis, April 4, 1829. 

I am indebted to you for my resolution to 
continue the work of missionary life. General 
Clark returned from Washington but his re- 
ports of my mission are not very satisfactory. 
His last word was this: “The work will be 
pushed, but not this year, because the 36 sec- 
tions of land have not as yet been sold; only one 


3) Ibid., vol. LVII, 1928, pp. 151-52. 
4) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, p. 134. Cfr. Annalen d G. z. V. 
d. Gl., vol. I, No. 1, 1832, p. 28. y 
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section has been purchased. If I so desired I 
could sell them now, but I fear that the price 
offered would be too low, and I prefer to wait 
until prices rise; then can a mission be estab- 
lished on a suitable basis. Do not mistrust me, 
please; I assure you that I trouble myself more 
about your affairs than perhaps you yourself. 
As soon as I see a way to establish you there, 

I shall notify you.” He showed me the chart 
of the 35 sections of land formerly inhabited 
by the Kansas Indians and now up for sale. It 
is good land; I have seen it more than once. 
The General was well pleased at hearing that 
another priest will accompany me to the mis- 
Sion. I have determined to wait, but would like 
very much to change my present position, while 
awaiting the final decision. 

I thought first to go to the Fever River 
(northwest corner of Illinois, at Galena), to 
build a church there and open a school, but in 
view of the fact that the services of two priests 
would be required, owing to the amount of work 
that must be done and the great distances sep- 
arating the houses of the settlers, I changed 
my mind. However, I would gladly go there, 
should I be able to find another priest willing 
to accompany me, one who would receive the 
sanction of my superior. Lordship, I shall ever 
be at your service and with God’s grace I shall 
never undertake anything without consulting 
you, without having your consent and permis- 
sion. A simple “no” from you will be suffici- 
ent to check me whenever you should find occa- 
sion to utter it. 

I know that Mr. Badin®) was at the Fever 
River last year but judging from what I have 
been told, he will not return; I am informed the 
people do not like him and he does not care for 
the locality at all. 

I also thought of taking over the parish of 
Cahokia, provided the settlers can come to an 
agreement with you regarding the support of 
a priest. However, I have performed a great 
amount of work in St. Louis since my return 
from the Indians—at Vide Poche during the ill- 
ness of Mr. Loisel®) and frequently at Cahokia, 
inasmuch as Mr. Dussaussoy") has not returned 
since Christmas. What clothes I have, I have 
acquired by chance. As regards the parish of 
Cahokia, I know the settlers do not want a 
priest unless he resides there permanently. 
Nevertheless, I do not know whether or not they 
are able to support a priest. That parish has 
rewarded my efforts with nothing but ingrati- 


5) Rev. Francis Vincent Badin, brother of the well 
known Rev. Stephen Theo. Badin, came first to the 
Fever River on August 29th, 1827, and returned in the 
spring of the following year. Fr. Lutz wrote on June 
Ath, 1829, that Fr. Badin did not like the Irish settlers 
at all and that he had declared he would not return. 
(ibid.-vol. LI, 1917,-p..133.)~ ; 

6) Rev. Francis Regis Loisel was the first native 
priest of St. Louis; he was ordained by Bishop Rosati on 
June 29th, 1828. (Ibid., p. 131.) - 

7) Fr. Dussaussoy left for France in May, 1829. 


(Ibid., p. 129.) 


tude and only necessity could induce me to 
live there.) 

During this time Fr. Lutz served as chaplain 
to the Mesdames of the Sacred Heart, since 
their regular chaplain, Fr. Loisel, was suf- 
fering from rheumatism and was confined to his 
mother’s home. On April 16, 1829, Bishop Ro- 
sati wrote to Fr. Lutz ordering him to take 
charge of the parish of Prairie du Rocher, in 
Randolph County, Illinois, until he should leave 
for the Indian mission. However, we find him 
still in St. Louis the following month. On May 
9, 1829, Fr. Saulnier wrote a long letter from 
St. Louis to Bishop Rosati in New Orleans, in- 
forming the Bishop that Fr. Lutz was still act- 
ing as chaplain to the Mesdames despite the 
recovery of Fr. Loisel and, to the great chagrin 
of the latter, that the Jesuit Father Van Quick- 
enborne of the St. Louis College had persuaded 
Fr. Dussaussoy to return to the Society of 
Jesus. Fr. Saulnier also reported that the 
Jesuits had caused Fr. Lutz to have scruples in 
this regard but that the missionary would write 
Bishop Rosati to determine whether he was 
obliged to re-enter the Society of Jesus. Ap- 
parently Bishop Rosati informed Fr. Lutz that 
he was not bound to rejoin the Society, as the 
priest thanked the Bishop for his decision in a 
letter of June 4, 1829.9) 

Towards the end of June Fr. Lutz undertook 
a missionary trip. On June 30th, Fr. Saulnier 
reported to the Bishop that Fr. Lutz had de- 
parted on a four weeks’ trip into the country ad- 
joining the Missouri River. He had apparently 
gone there to recover his luggage, left the pre- 
vious year at the mouth of the Kansas River. 
It is possible he visited some of the Indians of 
that region; there is a tradition that Fr. Lutz 
baptized the first white child at Old Fort Coun- 
cil Bluffs, in Iowa. If this is true it could not 
have taken place later than 1829. Fr. Lutz 
must have acceded to the urgent request of Mr. 
Us who in 1828 had begged him to visit the 
Iowa tribe.?°) 

Bishop Rosati’s petition to the Lyons Society 
to send him a missionary priest to serve as a 
companion to Fr. Lutz was not in vain. On De- 
cember 24, 1829, Rev. Victor Paillasson, who 
had been sent by the Society, arrived in New 
Orleans, and went to the seminary at the Bar- 
rens to study English. Fr. Lutz must have been 
laboring in St. Louis or at some other parish 
at this time.!*) 

Meanwhile, Bishop Rosati was requested by 
the Catholics at'the old mission Post of Arkan- 
sas, near the confluence of the Arkansas and the 
Mississippi Rivers, to send them a priest. Ac- 
cordingly, Fr. Lutz was appointed pastor of 
that desolate area on April 14, 1830. The 
Bishop assigned Fr. Lutz to this pastorate be- 


8) Ibid., p. 133; vol. LVII, 1923, p. 152. 
9) Ibid., vol. Li, 1917, pp. 129, 183; vol. LVII, 1928, 


p. 153. 
10) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, p. 183; vol. LVII, 19238, p. 153. 
iy eS lbids, voll eo Wire poo: 
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cause he realized that a knowledge of English 
was essential to the successful performance of 
the priestly duties in this locality. Fr. Lutz 
had learned English much more rapidly than 
some of the other French priests as, for ex- 
ample, Fr. Saulnier, who never learned suffi- 
cient English to preach in that language. The 
Bishop was unwilling to send Fr. Lutz to Ar- 
kansas without a companion, and since none 
was to be found, he revoked the appointment. 
This parish remained without the services of a 
priest until November 28, 1830, when Bishop 
Rosati appointed Fathers Saulnier and Beau- 
prez to conduct the mission. Later Fr. Saul- 
nier wrote to the Bishop declaring that Fr. 
Lutz would have been a better choice owing to 
his knowledge of English.) 

Since Fr. Lutz was still unable to return to 
the Kansas Indians, he directed his thoughts to 
another field of endeavor. On September 3, 
1830, Bishop Rosati commissioned him to go to 
the Northern mission. The priest intended to go 
as far north as Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, but 
never advanced farther than the Fever River. 
On April 29, 1827, five Irish Catholics of Ga- 
lena, [liinois, had appealed to Bishop Rosati to 
send them a priest; on October 8, 1830, Fr. 
Lutz reported that he was living at the home of 
Mr. Soulard and that the settlement of Galena 
was composed almost entirely of Irish mine 
workers, whereas the nearby settlement of Gra- 
tiot Grove was almost entirely French. He 
further stated that he had said mass at Ga- 
lena for the first time on September 26th, that 
he intended to visit the Catholics at Peoria and 
Sangamon City in Sangamon County, Illinois, 
and that he would return to St. Louis on the 
14th of November. The missionary declared 
that he had not gone to Prairie du Chien be- 
cause he had not the opportunity, and that he 
much preferred Galena to Prairie du Chien. 
“However, patience must be practiced. He who 
walks softly walks safely; I listen, look, say 
nothing.’’!3) 

In the spring of the following year Fr. Lutz 
set out again, together with Fr. Paillasson, and 
proceeded directly to Prairie du Chien, where 
he intended to establish an Indian mission. As 
early as 1817 the Trappist Fr. Dunand had la- 
bored in this region and ten years later Rev. 
Francis Vincent Badin worked among the peo- 
ple there for three months. In the summer of 
1828 Fr. Badin returned to Prairie du Chien 
but did not remain there long. Fr. Lutz and 
his companion established their mission on the 
Wisconsin River, living under a tent, half a mile 
from the camp of the Menomenee Indians. 
However, they were not very successful in their 
preaching.!*) 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


12) Ibid., vol. LVII, 1923, p. 153. 


13) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, p. 133; vol. LVII, 1923, p. 153. 
14) Tbid., vol. LI, 1917, p. 133. te ane 


On Abbot Wimmer’s First 
Plantation 


HAT may be one of the first accounts of 
the founding of St. Vincent’s Abbey in 
Pennsylvania, to be published in a 

European paper, appeared in the first issue of 
Der katholische Hausfreund of Regensburg for 
1847. However, the brief statement of the event, 
probably based on a letter addressed by Wim- 
mer to a friend in his native land, was published 
under the caption “Bavaria,’’ whose King so 
aided the plan to establish a Benedictine com- 
munity in the United States. The information 
was dated November 29th, i. e., of 1846. The 
account states: 

“Recently word was received from Rev. P. Bonifaz 
Wimmer in America, this time from St. Vincent, a 
colony located about seven hours from Pittsburgh, 
where he has settled and intends to remain. The colo- 
ny, one of the finest and most fertile in all Pennsyl- 
vania, and already well populated, was offered by the 
Most Reverend Bishop of Pittsburgh, because he [Boni- 
faz Wimmer] had been so terribly deceived in the mat- 
ter of the colony St. Joseph, in regard to which he had 
negotiated during his sojourn in Munich with an indi- 
vidual already located at St. Joseph. The Most Rev- 
erend Bishop gave him 400 acres of land, located in St. 
Vincent colony. On the other hand, he must take over 
the debt on the church at St. Vincent, but this debt is 
not so heavy that it should overtax his ability. There 
are already Sisters of Charity in the colony.—One of 
the clerics, who emigrated with Fr. Bonifaz, has been 
ordained by the Most Reverend Bishop of Pittsburgh.’’1) 

Some eighteen months after publication of 
this item, on July 23, 1849, Fr. Bonifaz Wim- 
mer, in a letter addressed to King Ludwig I., of 
Bavaria, wrote that, three years after his audi- 
ence with the King at Munich, he was the 
Superior of a Benedictine Mission, consisting 
of three communities, two of them in Pennsyl- 
vania, and one in New Jersey. The communi- 
cation does not refer to St. Vincent’s at all, but 
speaks of the Pennsylvania communities as 
situated in Westmoreland county and Cambria 
county. The first of these is the one referred 
to in the Kath. Hausfreund. Here, Wimmer 
wrote, there is “a rather roomy building,’ 
which housed “‘5 priests, 3 clerics in minor ord- 
ers, 6 theologians or philosophers, and 36 lay 
brothers—all of them members of our Order. 
Besides there is located at- the same place a 
preparatory seminary, where there are now 13 
poor, German, talented boys, while for next 
year more than twice as many will be taken 
care of free. Three young men, intended for 
the secular priesthood, also receive instruction 
and board free of charge.’’2) 


1) Loc. cit., 2nd year, Regensburg, 1847, p. 14. The 
distinguished prelate, Anton Westermayer, edited the 
weekly at this time. 

2) Mathaser, P. Willibald, O.S.B., “Bonifaz Wimmer, 
O.S.B., und Kénig Ludwig I. von Bayern.” Munich, 
1938, p. 10. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


. Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 


son City, Mo. 


Shee Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 
onn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. (Ch 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 


Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 


addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Milwaukee Social Action Conference 
Highly Successful 


OT so much to discuss the origins and na- 
ture of the maladies which afflict the body 
social, as by discussion and interchange of ex- 
periences to learn better the application of the 
Christian remedy which alone is patent to re- 
store social health and vigor.” Thus did Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwau- 
kee, summarize the purpose and aims of the 
First National Catholic Social Action Confer- 
ence, conducted under the auspices of the So- 
cial Action Department, N. C. W. C., at Mil- 
waukee from May 1st to 4th. These remarks, 
from His Excellency’s sermon at the Pontifical 
High Mass celebrated at the opening of the Con- 
ference, were addressed to the 4859 registered 
delegates and the thousands of visitors who 
came to participate in the four-day session, to 
learn the Church’s attitude toward the vexing 
social questions confronting man today. 
In what must of necessity be a brief report it 


1s obviously impossible to give more than a pan- 
oramic picture of the elements comprising the 
Conference. Even to list the prominent speak- 
ers and discussion leaders who insisted through- 
out that the Church has a right to deal authori- 
tatively with social problems of the day would 
require a great amount of space. These men 
and women included outstanding representatives 
of the Hierarchy, the clergy, employers, work- 
ers, teachers, scholars, authors. The delegates 
had assembled from 41 States and six Provinces 
of Canada, and included 721 priests and 24 
Bishops and Archbishops. There was learning, 
deep well-measured thought in the brilliant ad- 
dresses delivered at the three major mass meet- 
ings, the 16 sectional meetings and the 41 group 
discussions. All devoted their energies to solv- 
ing one problem: show the Nation that through 
the guidance of the Church’s social teachings, 
this world can be made a better place in which 
to live. 

“Although we never can hope to achieve a 
world without sin,” declared Archbishop 
Stritch at the closing meeting, ‘‘we ought to be 
able to reduce economic problems to a mini- 
mum .... We have pointed out the practical 
explanation of the teachings of the Popes. We 
have tried to be constructive in.emphasizing the 
rights and duties of all elements of society. In 
defending the weak, we have not forgotten the 
rights of the strong. In appealing for justice 
for the workingman, we have not forgotten to 
stress the rights of property and of capital. 

“But,” concluded His Excellency, “not until 
you have taken what you have learned here back 
to your communities and carried to them the 
inspiration you have caught, will the National 
Catholic Social Action Conference end.” 

From the opening prayers of the Pontifical Mass on 
Sunday until the concluding sessions on Wednesday af- 
ternoon a spirit of intense interest and seriousness pre- 
vailed. The men and women who filled the spacious mu- 
nicipal auditorium to capacity on three occasions during 
the Conference, seemed to catch that spirit, to under- 
stand that the Church has a definite place in modern 
life, and that only by adherence to fundamental Chris- 
tian principles enunciated by the Church’s leaders can 
the world achieve the goal it is so desperately seeking. 

The program was under the general direction of the 
Social Action Department of the Natl. Cath. Welfare 
Conference whose chairmen, Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., and Most Rey. 
Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, O., deserve great credit 
for arranging this huge display of militant, concrete 
Catholic Action. 

The first general conference, dealing with Principles 
of a Christian Social Order, was conducted in the audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon. That evening a public 
mass meeting was held, devoted to A Christian Social 
Order and the Church. The second of the two addresses 
comprising this program was delivered by Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau. 

On Monday the first sectional meetings were conduct- 
ed. These were concerned with Finance and Credit, the 
Legal Profession, Youth in Industry, Agriculture, the 
Automotive Industry and the Railroad Industry. Later 
in the afternoon the delegates participated in panel dis- 
cussions relating to problems raised in the sectional 
meetings. These 20 separate meetings considered the 
following subjects: Agriculture, the Automotive Indus- 
try, Catholic Insurance Societies, the Catholic Worker, 
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Dairying, Economic Control, Government Employment, 
Guilds and Their Decline, Housing, International Eco- 
nomic Life, the Legal Profession, Management of 
Money and Credit, the Negro in Industry, the Paper 
Industry, Principles of a Christian Social Order, the 
Railroads, Shipping, the Christian Front, Women in In- 
dustry and Youth. ; ‘ 

On Monday evening the sectional meetings were re- 
sumed. At these sessions the delegates heard address- 
es on Insecurity, the Steel Industry, the Printing 
Trades, the Meat Packing Industry and Insurance. 

The following forenoon four sectional meetings were 
conducted in the auditorium: on the Coal Industry, the 
Needle Trades, the Building Trades, and Women in In- 
dustry. Following luncheon, a general conference took 
place at which the accomplishments of the Conference 
were summarized. This in turn was followed by addi- 
tional group discussions, devoted to the Building Trades, 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference, Coal, Cotton, 
Courses in Sociology and Economics, Industrial Confer- 
ence, Insecurity, Insurance and White Collar Workers, 
Law Schools, the Meat Packing Industry, Men’s Lay 
Organizations, the Needle Trades, Parish Credit Unions, 
Recommendations, Steel, Trade Associations, Women’s 
Lay Organizations and Youth. 

The final mass meeting was held on Tuesday evening 
and had for its theme A Christian Social Order: the 
American Opportunity. 

Members of the clergy met on Wednesday morning 
and afternoon in a series of conferences at which the 
following topics were treated: Priests’ Study Groups, 
Priests’ Schools, Sermons, the Radio, Study Clubs, Labor 
Schools, Leaflets, the Labor Movement and Legislation. 
Members of the rural clergy met that morning in a 
separate session to consider Organizing for Rural Work, 
Rural Organization, Co-operatives, Rural Youth, the 
Rural C. Y. O., Study Clubs and Sermons, and Urban- 
Rural Co-operation. 

At the close of the Conference Archbishop Stritch 
expressed the hope that this meeting will be followed 
by other Social Action Conferences in different cities of 
the country, Conferences that will help “effect the com- 
plete realization of organic society.” Not only Catho- 
lics but others, His Excellency affirmed, “must be led 
to know, to understand and to value these teachings of 
the Church to the end that through a Christian Social 
Order human solidarity will be established.” 

ie by 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 
Christian vs. Totalitarian Youth Organization 


VER since the rise of the totalitarian 
States the work of perpetuating these in- 
ventions has been the chief concern of the vari- 
ous dictators. To achieve this purpose they in- 
augurated movements of one kind or another 
designed to appeal to and to attract youth in 
their respective countries. Having in mind the 
slogan, “give me control of youth and I'll de- 
feat anybody,” the dictators have resorted to 
pressure, whenever cajolery failed to incorpo- 
rate all youth in their phalanx. 

The Catholic Church likewise would wish 
youth to be organized, because she realizes that 
at the present time some measure of organiza- 
tion is necessary. However, her policies and 
tactics are entirely different from those pursued 
by the totalitarian governments. Whereas the 
totalitarian States use compulsion to force their 
ideals upon the youth under their control, the 
Catholic youth program is based essentially 
upon voluntary association. The young man is 


free to decide whether or not he will join some 
particular organization, and when once a mem- 
ber is not required to accept all decisions of the 
group blindly. 

Members of Catholic youth groups, however, 
should bear in mind that they constitute the 
militia of Christ, by reason of their baptism 
and especially confirmation whereby they are 
made soldiers in Christ’s army. The obliga- 
tions of young Catholics in this regard are 
pointed out by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. D. Selinger, 
writing in the Vienna, Mo., ‘Home Adviser,’ to 
which he is a regular contributor. 


“Youth cannot but know that the world is 
being de-Christianized,” he writes, “by the 
spirit of atheistic, communistic, radical social- 
istic doctrines and practices. Among the youth 
of the land in non-Catholic schools of every 
description .... ‘Flaming youth’ has been in- 
noculated with a virus that is raising a fever 
against Christian doctrine and morality.” 


After indicating the harmful results of this 
trend of conditions, Msgr. Selinger states that 
unfortunately many Catholic youths seem in- 
clined to “throw up the sponge.” But this 
would be fatal, he contends. ‘“‘They have the 
advantage of ages of experience on the part of 
their Church. They need but listen, learn and 
follow.” They need to be organized as never 
before, the writer insists, so that they will “‘per- 
petuate and expand the heritage of ages as 
the Holy Father has urged... . How necessary 
it is to incite them to activity against evil in- 
fluences fostered by forces bent on destroying 
the Christian heritage.” 

These are indeed words to ponder. The ene- 
mies of God and His Church are closing in from 
all sides. While their elders are bearing the 
brunt of the burden, Catholic youth should 
come to realize that they too have a definite re- 
sponsibility, that soon they must, as Catholic 
men and women, enter the lists on the side of 
Christ against the forces of evil. Membership 
in a Catholic youth organization is an excellent 
way to equip themselves to run the good race, 
to fight the good fight. 


Ie *% * 
Large Crowd Attends Catholic Youth Day 


Roe five consecutive years the Young Men’s 
Section of the Jefferson City Deanery Dis- 
trict League, C. U. of Missouri, has conducted 
a Catholic Youth Day in one of the communities 
within the District. This year the scene of this 
impressive display of Catholic Action was the 


little town of Folk and the program arranged . 


by the officers and local committees gave evi- 


dence of careful thought and planning. A field - 


mass in honor of St. Joseph, luncheon, a mass 
meeting and Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment comprised the events on the day’s pro- 
gram in which approximately 2000 people par- 
ticipated; many of those attending had driven 


a ~ 
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upwards of 50 miles to be present on the oc- 
casion. 


High mass was celebrated by Rev. William Ebert, 
while Rey. Frederick Eckhoff preached the sermon, on 
The Lay Apostolate.” The welcoming address at the 
mass meeting conducted in the afternoon was delivered 
by Rev. R. E. Willerding, spiritual director of the 
League. Other addresses were made by Mr. Cyril Fur- 
rer, president, C. U. of Mo., who spoke on the activi- 
ties of the State Branch; Mr. Clay Brooks, who dis- 
cussed the apostolate of the laity; Miss Marie Krieg, 
who delivered a similar discourse; and Rev. James Eh- 


_lenz, who spoke on “The Apostolate for Our Youth.” 


A special feature of the program was the trave- 
logue pertaining to the life of Rev. Helias d’Huddighem, 
the missionary who preserved the faith among the in- 
habitants of central Missouri a hundred years ago. 
Celebrant at the Benediction services was Rt. Rev. 
at Jos. D. Selinger, spiritual director of the C. U. 
co) 0. 

Despite cold weather—the affair took place on May 
8th—the audience displayed keen interest in the en- 
tire program. It is highly significant that each of the 
Youth Days sponsored by the League has been judged 
more successful than its predecessors, a great tribute to 
the zeal and perseverance of the officers and members. 


sk kK 


_ The attention of directors of youth organiza- 

tions and of those interested in youth move- 
ments is directed to the evils of objectionable 
literature by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 2nd 
vice-president of the C. V., in his latest com- 
munication. To J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Fr. 
Bruemmer attributes the statement that filthy 
magazines are responsible for developing mo- 
rons and criminals. He asks that campaigns 
be inaugurated among youth groups to help 
stamp out the evil influence obnoxious litera- 
ture exerts on morals and society. 

As practical means for combating “filth in print” the 
2nd vice-president suggests the following: 1. procure 
the names of salacious periodicals and secure copies, if 
possible, for evidence; 2. ask all those interested in the 
campaign, both Catholics and non-Catholics, to trade 
only at stores where such literature is not sold, and 
publish a “white list” of these places of business; 3. se- 
cure the co-operation of the prosecuting attorney in 
pressing charges against violators; 4. ask members of 
your group to pledge themselves not to buy objection- 
able literature and to do all within their power to pre- 
vent others from doing so; and 5. begin a campaign of 
prayer for the success of the drive. 

Fr. Bruemmer likewise encourages the fos- 
tering of an interest in civic affairs on the part 
of young men. 


“Besides the study of the Encyclicals,” he writes, “the 
young man should acquaint himself with the processes 
of government. He should study legislation. He should 
be willing to fight for that legislation which is good, 
and to combat that legislation which is bad. He should 
take a very active interest in all civic matters. He 
should read, study and criticize the editorials in the 
newspapers and magazines he reads.” 

; *k 3K > 

Officers of the New Jersey State Branch of 
the C. V. are planning to extend their work in 
behalf of the Youth Movement. The Branch con- 
sists of 28 affiliated societies whose presidents 
have been requested to send two delegates to 
a Youth Committee meeting once a month to 
formulate plans for action, share their experi- 


ences and conduct an open forum on youth 
problems. 

At each of these meetings qualified speakers will dis- 
cuss various phases of the movement. The officers feel 
that the State Youth Committee should act not as a 
single body but through the individual parish organiza- 
tions. On May Ist the first meeting of this character 
was held; delegates attending received for study copies 
of one of the recent communications of Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, 2nd vice-president of the C. V. in charge of 
the Youth Movement. 


Other State Branches should consider the possibility 
of undertaking projects of this nature. Youth today are 
in need of guidance and direction, but leaders of these 
organizations should realize that youth also want a 
chance to display their own initiative. For this reason 
associations of youth should be supervised by men of 
experience but at the same time the members should 
have a voice in determining their policies, activities and 
undertakings. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


N example of a praiseworthy extension of 

co-operative endeavor to meet existing 
conditions comes from far-off India. A Rural 
Reconstruction Co-operative Society was inaug- 
urated at Pulluruthi recently by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, in the Cochin State. 


The objects of the new society, reports the 
Madras Journal of Co-operation, are to estab- 
lish industries in the village, e. g., poultry- 
keeping, bee-keeping, coir-making and weaving, 
to popularize scientific methods of agriculture, 
to supply good seeds and fertilizer and in other 
ways to develop the economic resources of the 
village. 

At the present time there are two or three rural re- 
construction centers in the State, “but they do not ap- 


pear to be conducted by co-operative societies—in other 
words, by the people whom they are intended to bene- 
” 


The new venture should illustrate to Ameri- 
can co-operators the possibilities of expanding 
their present activities to include projects of 
this kind. It is true some co-operatives in our 
country are engaged in work such as that re- 
ferred to, but for the most part co-operatives 
seem content to perform merely tasks of the 
accustomed type. ae 

A Saskatoon lawyer, who has specialized on 
credit unions, while addressing the recent Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Conference, empha- 
sized the fact that they did not compete with or 
antagonize chartered (or commercial) banks 
and that he expected there would be 1,000 Cred- 
it Unions in Saskatchewan five years hence. 

During the discussion which followed, Mr. George 
Keen, Secretary, Co-op. Union of Canada, admitted that 
Credit Unions were immediately helpful to such banks 
in mobilizing credit otherwise unavailable; but he also 
took the view that, whenever there would be a thou- 
and credit unions in the province, funds would accumu- 
late so rapidly that the Credit Unions could form a 
banking federation on a sound basis and undertake to 
re-discount loans for its affiliates and also do an ordi- 
nary banking business. 
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One of the group discussions of the N ational 
Social Action Conference, conducted in Milwau- 
kee from May Ist to 4th, was devoted to Parish 
Credit Unions. At this session the history, 
purposes and aims of the Credit Union move- 
ment were presented by several speakers, fol- 
lowing which a panel discussion was held. 

Chairman of the meeting was Mr. August Springob, 
president of the Wisconsin Cath. P. C. U. Conference. 
Included among the participants in the program was 
Mr. Roy Bergengren, managing director of the Credit 
Union National Association. 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Bethlehem, 
Pa., August 20-24. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Stras- 
burg, June 13-15. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Walling- 
ford, June 18-20. 

C. V. of Oregon: Portland, June 19. 

Cath. State League and C. W. U. of Texas: 
Hallettsville, July 11-18. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Beth- 
lehem, August 20-24, simultaneously with con- 
vention of C. C. V. of A. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Troy, Sep- 
tember 3-5. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Conway, 
September 4-5. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Washing- 
ton, September 18-20. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: Indianapolis, September 18-20. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Ohio: Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 24-26. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Madison, 
September 25-26. 

Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
Los Angeles, in September. 


Bishop Muench to Mark Jubilee 


N June 21st Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D., will observe the 
25th anniversary of his ordination; special 
ceremonies will be conducted at the Cathedral 
in his Episcopal city. 
Bishop Muench, who is honorary chairman 
of the C. V. Committee on Social Action, was 
ordained on June 14th, 1913, by the late Arch- 
bishop Sebastian Messmer, of Milwaukee. The 
jubilarian has been closely associated with the 
Central Verein for the greater part of his life; 
for many years he was a member of the Catho- 
lic Action Committee and upon his elevation to 
the Episcopacy consented to act as honorary 
chairman of that body. 


From 1925 until 1985 Bishop Muench was also chair- 
man of the C. V. resolutions committee. 


New York Women’s Branch Secures Mandate 
from Bishop Foery 


ERMISSION to engage in the works of Ca- 
tholic Action has been granted the New 
York Branch of the Cath. Women’s Union for 
the Diocese of Syracuse by Most Rev. Walter F. 
Foery, Bishop of that See. 


The commission, directed by His Excellency to Mrs. 
Veronica Wagner, recording secretary of the Syracuse 
Local Branch of the women’s organization, commends 
the activities engaged in by the affiliated societies and 
asks “God’s blessing upon you and its members.” Re- 
cently, Bishop Foery granted a similar Mandate to the 
men’s section. 

The New York Branches have now obtained a Man- 
date for Catholic Action from His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York; Most Rev. Edmund 
F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany; Most Rev. Thomas E. 
Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn; Most Rev. James E. Kear- 
ney, Bishop of Rochester, and Most Rev. Walter F. 
Foery, Bishop of Syracuse. 


Invitation to Participate in C. V. Convention 


EMBERS of the clergy, societies affiliated 
with the C. V. and friends of the organ- 
ization have been invited by Mr. Albert A. Do- 
bie, general secretary, to attend the 83rd an- 
nual convention of the C. V., to be conducted 
Aug. 20-24, at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Now that the apparent ‘‘recession” has shown 
itself to be merely a continuation of the depres- 
sion afflicting the world for nearly ten years, 
the difficulties confronting society have come to 
be considered with greater concern by Govern- 
ment leaders, statesmen, economists, etc. Hence 
it is important that the Christian answer to 
society’s ills be thoroughly understood by Ca- 
tholics, so that they may be able to translate the 
principles enunciated by the Church for the re- 
construction of society into practical remedies. 

It is at conventions of the Catholic Central 
Verein these principles are studied in detail, 
with a view to producing concrete answers to 
the vexing questions of the present day. At 
these “Catholic Action clinics” the delegates 
learn first-hand the conditions in all parts of 
the country, the principles at stake, the Catho- 
lic answer, and return home imbued with new 
enthusiasm and zeal to work for the cause of 
Christ—the reconstruction of society. 


However, should only a comparatively small 
number of affiliated units see fit to send dele- 
gates to the Bethlehem convention, the meeting 
will not exert a wide-spread influence. Hence, 
it is the obligation of every State Branch, Dis- 
trict League and individual society to consid- 
er seriously this charge and send capable, con- 
sclentious delegates to this so-important con- 
vention. 

Similar sentiments are i invitati 
“The Central Verein Ee = Abia ne te eee 
toward opposing the evil tendencies of the day and will 
continue to do so,” it states, “provided its members 
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prepare themselves well to meet the enemies of God 
and His Church on all fronts. Our annual conventions 
offer the occasion to acquire the knowledge and foster 
the spirit necessary to men engaged in Catholic Action. 
An urgent invitation is therefore extended to you to 
attend this year’s convention of the Central Verein and 
to ask others to do likewise. The problems confront- 
ing us on all sides will be thoroughly discussed on this 
occasion and you are cordially invited to participate in 
the deliberations.” 


Pilgrims Depart for Congress 


EMBERS of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
Pilgrimage to the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress and Rome were tendered a ban- 
quet at the Leo House on May 3rd, the evening 
prior to their departure aboard the S.S. Wash- 
ington. Some 60 members of local New York 
branches of the organization were present. 
Immediately before sailing the Pilgrims at- 
tended a “farewell mass” celebrated in the Leo 
House by its chaplain, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. 
Nageleisen. 


Speakers at the evening ceremonies were President 
Frank C. Blied; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, C. W. U. presi- 
dent; Mr. William J. Kapp, C. V. treasurer; Rev. John 
G. Behr, C.SS.R., representing Rev. John M. Beier- 
schmidt, C.SS.R., spiritual director of the local New 
York City Branch; Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, president, 
and Mrs. Margaret Braun, honorary president, of the 
local C. W. U. Branch; Miss Julia Hohner, president of 
the Brooklyn C. W. U. Branch; and Mr. Theobald Deng- 
ler, representing the Leo House Board. Msgr. Nagel- 
eisen welcomed the guests. 


A large delegation of local Branch members 
gathered at the pier the following morning to 
bid farewell to the travelers. President Blied 
carried with him a draft for $953.65, the com- 
bined Peter’s Pence offering of the men’s and 
women’s groups. Since that time an additional 
$129.20 has been received; this sum will be for- 
warded to Rome to be included in the offering. 
The only item of expense was $1.70 for the pur- 
chase of drafts. The contribution of the N. C. 
W. U. to the collection was $675.35. 


Members of the tour are Mr. and Mrs. Frank CG. 
Blied, of Madison, Wis.; Mr. William H. Siefen, chair- 
man of the Pilgrimage Committee, Mrs. Siefen, and 
Miss Emma Klein, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Amelia 
Pfaff, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. E. Kusterko, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Amalia Lodde, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Patrick Haffey, 
Denver; Mr. George Ortwein, Bethlehem, Pa.; and two 
priests, Rev. Charles Pingel, St. Cloud, Minn., and Rev. 
Charles Gisler, S.J., Boston. 

Contributions to the Peter’s Pence offering not pre- 
viously reported were received from: St. Joseph’s So- 
ciety, Herndon, Kan., $5; Junior Section, St. Joseph’s 
Society, Windthorst, Tex., $3; Kansas State Branch, $5; 
St. Mark’s Manner Verein, Colwich, Kan., $3; St. Jo- 
seph’s Society, Colwich, Kan., $5; Sacred Heart Be- 
nevolent Society, Colwich, Kan., $3; Mr. Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kan., $2; Mr. John A. Suellentropp, Colwich, 
Kan., $2; St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
$5; Brooklyn Local Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y., $10; Mr. 
M. Bohlinger, Brooklyn, $1; St. Peter and_St. Clemens 
Benevolent Society, St. Paul, Minn., $5; Rev. Charles 
Pingel, St. Cloud, Minn., $5; St. Stephen’s Society, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $5; and St. Joseph’s Society of St. Michael’s 
Parish, Brooklyn, $5. 


Necrology 


N reviewing the life of the late Rev. Albert 
Mayer, who devoted his energies to further- 
ing the spiritual and material welfare of work- 
Ingmen, who knew from first-hand experience 
the difficulties confronting them in their strug- 
gle to survive economic want and to save their 
souls, who founded what is in fact a working- 
man’s parish, it seems only natural we should 
learn that he began his priestly career by read- 
ing his first mass in the chapel of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor at Pittsburgh. So devoted 
was he to the problems of the poor that at his 
death, on Apr. 23rd, not only his parishioners 
but also non-Catholics who knew and loved him 
were deeply grieved at his passing. The de- 
ceased was spiritual director of the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union since 1923 and a member of 
the C. V. Committee on Social Action since 
1930. Death came suddenly although not un- 
expectedly, inasmuch as the deceased had suf- 
fered from angina pectoris for some time. He 
was 71 years old. 

Throughout the time his body lay in state in 
St. Andrew’s Parish on the outskirts of St. 
Louis long lines of mourners—prelates, priests 
and laymen—filed past the bier to view the re- 
mains of their departed comrade and leader, 
and to pray for the repose of his soul. The of- 
fice of the dead was chanted by a large num- 
ber of priests of the Archdiocese on the eve- 
ning preceding the funeral services. Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of 
St. Louis, read the solemn pontifical mass while 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, who presided at the services, pronounced 
the final absolution. 

The sermon of the mass was preached by Rev. 
Anthony T. Strauss, spiritual director of the 
Catholic Women’s Union of Missouri. The 
preacher spoke of the tireless devotion of Fr. 
Mayer to the many undertakings that claimed 
his time and energies. ‘‘If we were to delineate 
Fr. Mayer’s character,” Fr. Strauss declared, 
“we would say that there was this outstand- 
ing characteristic about him that seems to be 
greater than all others, and that was his sin- 
cerity. Always earnest in his work, he was 
kind in manner to all with whom he had deal- 
ings. He lived a frugal life, never ostentatious, 
but going about doing good, in a quiet, unob- 
trusive manner.” 

The deceased was born in the village of 
Stahringen, near Freiburg, Baden, on Oct. 23rd, 
1866. He came to America at the age of fif- 
teen and shortly afterwards decided to become 
a priest. He was ordained for the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis on Sept. 23rd, 1891, and was as- 
signed first to St. Francis de Sales Parish in 
St. Louis and then as pastor of St. George’s 
at Linn, Mo. On Aug. 14th, 1904, Fr. Mayer 
was commissioned by Archbishop Glennon to 
organize a new parish on the outskirts of St. 
Louis. Twenty-six years later the new Church 
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replacing the first building was dedicated with 
solemn ceremonies. 

Shortly following his installation as pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Parish, Fr. Mayer responded 
to the appeal of Pius X. to found Working- 
men’s Societies by devoting much of his time 
promoting this cause. In fact, the Working- 
men’s Sodality organized by him in his parish 
still functions. When the C. V. found it ex- 
pedient to establish the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union in 1916, the deceased helped organize the 
Missouri Branch and became its first spiritual 
director. In 1923 he accepted the position of 
spiritual director of the national organization, 
and for many years helped shape the policies 
of both the women’s and the men’s organiza- 
tions. 

In summing up Fr. Mayer’s life, one may 
with justification say that he indeed kept the 
faith, that he went about doing good, and that 
he served both God and man to the best of his 
ability. 


Stimulating Assembly of Kansas Branch 


NNUAL conventions of the C. V. of Kan- 

sas are always remarkable in one respect, 
viz., about 90 percent of the delegates attend- 
ing the meeting are farmers. These men are 
keenly alive to the needs of agriculture in our 
country and are conversant with the causes of 
the unsatisfactory condition of farming at the 
present time. The flight from the land is, how- 
ever, as yet almost unknown amongst these Ca- 
tholic farmers of German birth and descent, 
despite the fact that the majority of the fami- 
lies are large. 

This year’s convention was no exception. It 
was conducted at Sacred Heart Parish, in Col- 
wich, on May 18-19, through the courtesy of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Birrenbach, pastor. The 
Church, the rectory and the school building and 
hall, situated on a landscaped plot of ground 
with ‘“‘God’s acre” not far distant, constitute an 
ideal social center such as our reformers would 
wish to make out of schools and libraries. 

Services conducted on both days of the meeting 
were carried out in a spirit of devotion to duty and 
attention to the problems under consideration. On the 
first day the convention mass was celebrated by Rev. 
J. J. Grueter, of Andale, while Rev. Jos. Goracy 
preached the sermon. That afternoon the mass meet- 
ing was held in the school hall. Rev. John M. Moeder, 
J.C.D., spoke on the first steps necessary in effecting 
the reconstruction of society, stating that the regen- 
eration of the individual is the primary consideration. 
The second speaker, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the 
Central Bureau, discussed the obligation of Catholics 


at the present time to disseminate Christian principles, 
especially as outlined in the papal encyclicals. 

Despite the storm raging outside, Msgr. Birrenbach, 
Fr. Grueter and Rev. Leo P. Debes continued the sym- 
posium of addresses and held the close attention of the 
delegates to the end of the program. Fr. Debes point- 
ed out the dangers growing out of capitalists acquir- 
ing farms in large numbers and converting this prop- 
erty into big landed estates. 

The business meetings were likewise well attended on 
both days of the convention. As is customary at con- 


ventions of the Kansas Branch, a collection was taken 
up for the Propagation of the Faith; the sum received 
will be sent to the Diocesan Director of the Society. 

Resolutions were adopted concerning the Holy Fath- 
er, prepared by Rev. A. A. Hermann, of St. Mark’s; the 
Watchtower movement, submitted by the society at 
New Almelo; objectionable literature and wholesome 
reading matter, suggested by the society at Marienthal; 
and the New Farm Act, Communism, and Monopolies, 
the results of the deliberations of the convention reso-~ 
lutions committee. 


District Leagues Hold Interesting Sessions 


HILE the majority of District Leagues 

and societies are centering their atten- 
tion upon the coming State and National con- 
ventions, a number have devoted themselves to 
matters of more immediate significance at so- 
ciety meetings. The North Texas District 
League of the Cath. State League of Texas, for 
example, conducted a two-day session at Rhine- 
land on May 3rd and 4th. On the afternoon of 
the second day a Catholic Day mass meeting 
was held at St. Joseph’s Parish. 


Speakers at this affair were Mr. Gus J. Strauss, pres- 
ident of the State Branch, who spoke on “Catholic Ac- 
tivities’; Rev. Paul Charcut, “Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tions”; Mr. Herbert Hundt, “Catholic Action and the 
Home”; Miss Marie Walter, “Clean Reading”; Rev. 
Paul Mosler, O.M.1., “Home Missions”; and Mr. Her- 
man Jaeckle, “Catholic Life Insurance Union.” 

Several business sessions were conducted and a 
solemn high mass celebrated on Sunday morning by 
Rev. Herman Redder. Resolutions were adopted per- 
taining to salutary reading and motion pictures, youth 
organizations, education, Catholic radio programs and 
home life. Mr. Alois Berend was re-elected president 
of the League for the coming year. 

The Maryland Branch of the C. V. at its recent 
monthly session drew up a resolution pledging the sup- 
port of the organization to the Baltimore Scholastic 
Legion of Decency and the Catholic press in opposing 
the sale of indecent literature. The women’s section 
drafted a similar proposition. 

On May 8th members of the Clinton County, Ill., Dis- 
trict League assembled at St. Augustine’s Parish hall 
at Breese to hear Mr. Augustine J. Roth, prominent con- 
vert of St. Louis, relate his experiences as a Baptist 
minister and as a Catholic layman. Several other 
speakers also participated in the program which was 
concluded with Benediction. ; 

A debate on the proposed Ludlow amendment to the 
Federal Constitution featured the meeting of the St. 
Louis and St. Louis County District League, conducted 
at St. Barbara’s hall on May 2nd. Participants in the 
debate were two members of the National Federation of 
Catholic Alumni. The Leagues appointed representa- 
tives to attend the hearings before the Public Service 
Commission, in Jefferson City, on the gas situation in 
St. Louis. Members voted to have a mass said for the 
late Rev. Albert Mayer, spiritual director of the Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union and member of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Social Action. - 

A large representation of the Quincy, IIl., District 
League recently attended a meeting addressed by Rev. 
Eligius Weir, O.F.M., chaplain of Joliet Penitentiary, 
who discussed the causes of crime and rehabilitation. 

Members of the Northeast District of the C. U. of 
Arkansas gathered on Apr. 24th at Weiner to attend 
the quarterly meeting of the organization. Following 
Benediction in St. Anthony’s Church a mass meeting 
was held at which Mr. T. J. Arnold, president of the 
Branch, spoke on the Legion of Decency and obscene 
literature. Four young women participated in the pub- 
lic speaking elimination contest to determine the Dis- 
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trict’s representative in the contest to be conducted dur- 
ing the State Branch convention this fall. 

Morrilton was the scene of the joint session of the 
Central District League of the C. U. and the Cc. W. 
U. of Arkansas, conducted on May 15th. Following 
Benediction of ‘the Blessed Sacrament, a mass meeting 
was held at which Mr. T. J. Arnold, president of the 
Branch, outlined the work of the Union, and the presi- 
dent of the women’s League discussed the work of her 
organization. The women’s group conducted an elimi- 
nation contest to determine the representatives of the 
District in the State Branch oratorical contest, to be 
conducted at this year’s convention. 

Separate business sessions were held at the conclusion 


‘of the mass meeting. 


An address by Rev. John J. Bomwetch on the Ency- 
clical Rerum novarum featured the May meeting of the 
Rochester Branch of the C. V. Each year the Branch 
reserves this meeting for a discussion of the Ency- 
clicals. A large delegation from the Syracuse Local 
Branch attended the session this year. 

Six new associate members were gained by the 
Branch in the last three months, it was announced. The 
Branch was represented at the National Social Action 
Conference conducted at Milwaukee by two members. 
A new Credit Union was formed by the Parish Credit 
Union Committee, while the death of Mr. Joseph R. 
Otto, former Branch president, was reported. A re- 
port was likewise given on the Course on the Ency- 
clicals conducted last winter under the auspices of the 
Branch. The delegates from the 23 affiliated societies 
reported their members had expressed their opposition 
to the Vandenberg Child Labor Amendment. 


Oregon Branch to Meet at Portland 


HE Oregon Branch of the C. V. will con- 

duct its convention this year at Portland 

on June 19, Mr. John Fieger, president, has an- 

nounced. The Branch was invited to meet in 

this city by the St. Joseph’s Society whose sec- 

retary, Mr. F. J. Seidl, has been most active in 
planning the meeting. 


Likewise through the efforts of Mr. Seidl the State 
Branch has secured a new affiliation. It is expected the 
new society will give added strength to the State or- 
ganization, especially during the coming convention. 


A Gracious Invitation 


UR Indiana branch, St. Joseph’s State 
League, plans to conduct its annual meet- 
ing in Indianapolis late in September. The 


‘consent of Most Reverend Joseph A. Ritter, 


Bishop of the See of the same name, to meet in 
his Diocese, was expressed in terms of sincere 


appreciation for our organizations. Address- 
ing the letter to Very Rev. John Joseph Brog- 
ger, O.F.M., pastor, Sacred Heart Parish, of In- 
dianapolis, His Excellency says: 


“You may assure both the St. Joseph’s State League 
and the Catholic Women’s Union that I am_ most 
pleased to welcome them to Indianapolis for their an- 
nual Convention, to be held in Sacred Heart Parish on 
September 18, 19 and 20 of this year. ; : 

“The record of the Catholic Central Verein and its 
affiliated State branches is one of which the Church in 
America can be proud. Quietly, but effectively it has 
labored to spread the knowledge of Christian social 


principles, and deserves to be placed in the front ranks 


of Catholic Action. 
“T am sure, therefore, that the presence of these stal- 
wart men and women, gathered in State Convention, 


will be an inspiration to the Catholic people of In- 
dianapolis.” 

Every member of the GC. V. and the N. C. W. 
U. should consider an appreciation of this na- 
ture not so much a reward for work accom- 
plished, but rather an incentive to prove worthy 
of an opinion of this nature, expressed by a 
Bishop of the Church. 


Catholic Day Celebration in Missouri Deanery 


NDER the auspices of the Washington, 
Mo., Deanery, a Catholic Day was con- 
ducted on May 22nd, consisting of solemn high 
mass and a mass meeting in the afternoon. 
Many members of units affiliated with the Ca- 
tholic Union of Missouri participated in the 
program. Owing to rain, the scheduled field 
mass had to be canceled and the mass was cele- 
brated in St. Francis Borgia Church, in Wash- 
ington. The Very Rev. Sebastian Krempel, O. 
F'.M., pastor, read the mass, while Rev. George 
J. Hildner preached the sermon on “One Hun- 
dred Years of Faith and Citizenship.” 

Shortly following dinner the mass meeting took place 
in the large gymnasium located in the city park; origin- 
ally, this meeting was scheduled to be held in the park 
itself but inclement weather forced the assembly in- 
doors. Speakers at the meeting were Mr. Raymond HE. 
Krings, member of the National Federation of Catholic 
Alumni, who outlined “Present-Day Threats to Our 
American Freedom,” and Mr. Bernard EH. Lutz, assist- 
tant to the Director of the Central Bureau, who spoke 
on “The Church—the Defender of the Common Good.” 
The mayor of the city greeted the more than 2000 peo- 
ple attending the meeting, while Fr. Krempel concluded 
the program with a few well chosen remarks, thanking 
all who had contributed to the success of the undertak- 
ing. The clergy of the Deanery were well repre- 
sented on the occasion. ; 

Rev. R. B. Schuler, member of the C. V. Committee 
on Social Action, served as chairman of the meeting. 


A True Servant of God and Man 


NE of the most consistent of men, the 

late Rev. Albert Mayer, persevered in and 

proved his love for Catholic Social Action and 

his friendship for the C. V. and its Bureau to 

the last. On April 4th a check was received by 
us from him with the following instructions: 


“Mr. N. N., a member of my parish, a very good and 
excellent man, is anxious to have Central-Blatt but can- 
not afford to subscribe and so I am doing it for him. 
Please begin his subscription with the present, April 
issue.” 

This was written at a time when Fr. Mayer 
knew that his days were counted. In the same 
letter he told us: 

“My illness, angina pectoris, is growing worse from 
day to day, and if my condition does not improve con- 
siderably within the next month or two, I will be com- 
pelled to discontinue all activities, including my parish 
work. I am even now preparing for this eventuality. 

The letter concludes by offering us books, 
complete volumes of Central-Blatt and other 
magazines. Two days prior to his death Rev. 
Mayer wrote, what remained his last communi- 


cation to us, announcing his resignation as Na- 
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tional Spiritual Director of the National Catho- 
lic Women’s Union. He realized that it was 
impossible for him to attend the Bethlehem con- 
vention and, in fact, aid in the preparations for 
this annual event. Both the opening sentence 
and the closing sentence of his letter are char- 
acteristic of the deceased: 

“Need I assure you that I am writing this letter with 
an aching heart?” 

This expression of sentiment was, as the next 
line of his letter proves, dictated largely out of 
consideration for others, whose burdens Rev. 
Fr. Mayer felt he was increasing by resigning 
at this time. Equally characteristic of his good- 
ness of heart are the closing remarks: 

“Thanking you for the many acts of kindness to me, 
I am Yours, etc., etc.” 

Many good works were planted and watered 
by this truly zealous priest; and he succeeded 
in accomplishing great good because he was at 
heart an humble man who exaggerated neither 
his abilities nor his achievements. The agita- 
tion, carried on behind Fr. Mayer’s back during 
recent months, to petition the Archbishop to 
obtain for their pastor the appointment as a 
member of the papal household, with the title 
Monsignor, reveals the esteem he was held in 
by the members of what is in fact a working- 
man’s parish. 


Aid Association Observes 60th Anniversary 


EMBERS of the Catholic Aid Association 

of Minnesota assembled from all parts of 

the State on Sunday, Apr. 24th, in St. Paul to 

observe the 60th anniversary of the society’s es- 

tablishment. The program consisted of solemn 

pontifical mass followed by a jubilee dinner and 

a series of addresses. A large majority of the 

members of the Association are likewise mem- 
bers of the C. V. of Minnesota. 


His Excellency, Most Rev. John G. Murray 
pontificated at the mass, celebrated in Assump- 
tion Church; the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Wm. M. Wey, spiritual director of the C. W. 
U. of Minnesota, who recounted the highlights 
of the Association’s history and urged his hear- 
ers to continue to uphold the ideals of the 
founders for the greater honor of God and the 
welfare of the Church and society. 


The toastmaster at the banquet dinner, Mr. Frank C. 

Kueppers, in his introductory address pointed to the 
services the organization had rendered in the 60 years 
of its existence. He declared that more than five mil- 
lion dollars has been paid to the beneficiaries of deceased 
members, that a reserve fund of more than three mil- 
lions safeguards the interests of present members, and 
that the Association has expanded from a handful of 
members to 18,000, organized in 175 local parish so- 
cieties. 
_ Archbishop Murray congratulated the organization on 
its accomplishments, particularly its efforts on behalf 
of the Christian family. Mr. Joseph Matt, editor of the 
Wanderer and chairman of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action, discussed his association of 40 years with 
the affairs of the Association and commended the mem- 
bers for their close adherence to Christian ideals. 


The pastor of St. Agnes Parish, Rev. John Gruden, 
spoke of the exemplary manner in which the Association . 
and the C. V. had carried out the injunctions of the 
papal encyclicals as regards the reconstruction of SO- 
ciety. The president of the Association, Mr. John 
Aretz, introduced the three surviving charter members © 
present at the banquet and mentioned that the other 
two had been prevented from attending the ceremonies. 
Mr. Willibald Eibner, honorary president of the C. V., 
conveyed the good wishes of that organization and 
urged the members to continue to work together in 
solidarity and harmony for the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation. 


C. B. Brochures and Leaflets Reprinted 


NCREASED demands for the Central Bu- 
reau pamphlets and free leaflets has neces- 
sitated the reprinting of six of these publica- 
tions. With the recent issuance of ‘Donoso 
Cortés, A Christian Statesman and Political 
Philosopher,” there are now 61 pamphlets and 
leafiets available, of which four are in German. 
In the “Timely Topics” series are 10 bro- 
chures, while the ‘‘Follow Me” series contains 
nine. The “Social Reconstruction” and the 
“Discussion and Study Club” series contain two 
brochures each, the “Catholic Historical” series 
five and the Special series four. Two Maternity 
Guild leaflets have been published, six Credit 
Union leaflets, and 21 leaflets of a general na- 
ture. 

Pamphlets reprinted were “The True Basis of Chris- 
tian Solidarity,” by Rev. M. B. Hellriegel and the late 
Rev. A. A. Jasper; and “Memoirs of a Leper Girl,” by 
Rev. Daniel Restrepo, S.J. A total of 5,500 copies of 


the former brochure have now been printed and 18,000 
of the latter. : 

Four free leaflets have been reprinted recently: ‘“Re- 
constructing the Social Order,’ total number of copies 
since first issued, 24,000; “The Parish Credit Union: 
Organization and Operation,’ 9,000; “Communism and 
Catholicism,” 55,000; “The Pre-Eminent Educational 
Mission of the Church,” 30,000. 


Kansas Branch on New Farm Act 


IRST of the C. V. State Branches to hold 

its convention since the enactment of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, passed 
early this year, the Kansas Branch adopted a 
resolution on the question pointing out consid- 
erations of a serious and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Special interest attaches to the propo- 
sition in view of the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the members responsible for the decla- 
ration are wheat-growing farmers. 


“The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,” the 
resolution states, “approved February 16th, is now the 
law of the land and is being put into practice. Its gen- 
eral purpose is: to conserve the Nation’s soil resourc- 
es and use them efficiently; to assist in the marketing 
of farm products for domestic consumption and export; 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in certain 
commodities, so as to minimize violent fluctuations in 
supplies, marketing and prices of farm commodities; to 
protect consumers by maintaining adequate reserves of 


food and feed; and to assure farmers of a fair share of 
the national income, 


“Having thus stated, in the words of the Department 
of Agriculture, the intention of those responsible for 
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the Act, the 27th Convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein of Kansas feels constrained to remind the Fed- 
eral Government of the tremendous responsibility it has 
assumed in attempting to carry out a plan so huge and 
of such far-reaching importance. It holds in its hands 
the present and future welfare of the American farmer; 
the victim of economic conditions over which he had 
and has no control, who must now yield precious privi- 
leges to the Federal Government engaged in an untried 
experiment whose outcome no man ean foretell. 

“A situation such as this demands of the Government 
both caution and a scrupulous exercise of authority. It 
must demand of all of its employees, as well as of those 
to whom, according to the Act, the farmers on their 
part entrust certain obligations, that in all their actions 
they must be governed by a strict sense of justice and 
the will to perform their duties without fear or favor. 

“A measure such as the New Farm Act is bound to 
increase Federal power still further; this danger should 
be plain to every citizen. True Democracy can not 
flourish, however, where political power has been over- 
centralized. We hold dear the rights the Federal Con- 
stitution guarantees the Commonwealth of Kansas and 
every citizen of our country. Do not let us sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. In other words: We 
must resent any attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government in the future to place on our neck the yoke 
of compulsion.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the convention con- 
demn the activities of the Watchtower Movement, led 
by Judge Rutherford; warn the members to be on their 
guard against the menace of Communist propaganda; 
appeal to State and Federal authorities to seek means 
to eliminate all unauthorized monopolies; urge the sup- 
pression of obnoxious literature and advocate the pro- 
motion of wholesome reading matter; and pledge the 
loyalty of the organization to the Holy Father. 


MISCELLANY 


The name of Rev. John A. Heller, pastor of 
St. Boniface Parish, New Haven, Conn., has 
been added to the list of Sustaining Members 
of the Central Verein. 


Fr. Heller’s application for membership was for- 
warded by Mr. Albert A. Dobie, general secretary of 
the C. V. and president of the Connecticut State Branch. 


On July 1st the Central Bureau will mark the 
25th anniversary of the establishment of its 
press bulletin service. Since 1913 more than 
2500 articles, in both English and German, have 
been sent free of charge to Catholic newspapers 
in our country and abroad. Most of the articles 
have had to do with contemporary problems of 
a religious, moral, social, political or economic 
nature. 


The press bulletin service is one phase of the activity 
of the Central Bureau, whose mission is to foster a 
knowledge of the great social movements of the times, 
to promote the study of social problems, and to labor 
for the reconstruction of society in accordance with 
sound Christian principles. ‘ 

. For the most part the bulletins are prepared by the 
Central Bureau staff. 


Officers of the New York State Branches, C. 

V. and C. W. U., met with some 300 citizens of 

Troy on Apr. 24th, to lay plans for the Branch 

conventions to be held in that city over Labor 

Day. The meeting was conducted in St. Law- 
-yence’s Parish hall. 

According to preliminary plans made by the 


official hosts to the convention, the St. J oseph’s 
Society of St. Lawrence Parish, and the Ladies 
Auxiliary, headquarters for the three-day ses- 
sion have already been determined, and a tenta- 
tive program of events scheduled. 

Addresses were made at the meeting by Mr. Charles 
T. Trott and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, presidents of the 
men’s and women’s Branches respectively; Rey. Joseph 
Gefell, of Rochester; and Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, Branch 


secretary. They were welcomed by Mr. Joseph B. Bush- 
winger, general chairman of the convention committee. 


Members of the executive board of the Cath. 
Union of Ohio met recently at Columbus to de- 
termine a plan of action both for the State 
Branch and for the recently reorganized Co- 
lumbus District League whose officers likewise 
attended the session. Following the confer- 
ence Mr. Frank X. Wurdack, Branch president, 
announced that the future of the Cath. Union 
looks somewhat brighter. Several constructive 
suggestions were made by Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., of Lima, who assisted the 
officers in their deliberations. 

On a recent occasion Mr. Wurdack explained the ac- 
tivities of the C. V. and the Central Bureau to an as- 
sembly composed of representatives of Catholic student. 


organizations of secular and Catholic colleges and high 
schools. 


At the annual meeting of the Catholic An- 
thropological Conference, conducted at Mary- 
knoll on Apr. 19th, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director 
C. B., was elected to the executive board for 
the 1938-41 term. 


The Director was notified of his selection by Rev. 
John M. Cooper, S.T.D., professor of anthropology at 
the Catholic University of America and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Conference. 

Mr. Kenkel has likewise been requested by the presi- 
dent and the executive committee of the Catholic Library 
Association to serve on the Committee on Library Ser- 
vice for Catholic readers. The purpose of this Commit- 
tee is to promote the organization of groups of Catho- 
lic readers, to secure adequate library service through 
public libraries and (or) especially through the estab- 
lishment of Catholic libraries. 


Following the solemn ceremonies at which 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Nageleisen, chaplain of 
the Leo House, was invested with the insignia 
of a Domestic Prelate, a testimonial dinner was 
held in his honor on May Ist. 

Included among the speakers on the program, which 
took place at Hotel Brevoort in New York City, were 
Mr. William J. Kapp, treasurer of the C. V. and presi- 
dent of the New York City Local Branch; Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, president of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union and president of the New York State Branch; 
Rev. Joseph D. Ostermann; Rev. Valentine Flecken- 
stein, C.PP.S., and Mr. Theobald Dengler. Msgr. Na- 
geleisen responded to the addresses with a few remarks, 
thanking those present for the tribute paid to him. 


Mr. Oscar J. Dorn, the Recording Secretary 
of one of the most active and influential Be- 
nevolent Societies affiliated with the CO. Waste 
Joseph’s, of Appleton, Wis., has written us: 


“Again I wish to congratulate you on the way our 
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national organ, the Central Blatt, is edited. My. hope 
is that its circulation may be at least doubled in the 
present year. Incidentally, I was pleased to get a 
glimpse of what our national headquarters look like 
from the picture on the cover of a recent issue.” 

Mr. Dorn and Mr. Gustave Keller, Past Presi- 
dent of St. Joseph’s Society and the C. U. of 
Wis., are largely responsible for the organiza- 
tion of St. Joseph’s Parish Credit Union, re- 
cently founded in St. Joseph’s Parish, Apple- 
ton, in charge of the Capuchin Fathers. 


Catholic delegates to the 20th annual Slovak 
League of America Congress, held at Pitts- 
burgh recently, adopted a resolution insisting 
on the observance of the spirit of the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh Pact” signed by the late President Masa- 
ryk, because the Slovaks had made many sacri- 
fices for Czechoslovakia and were deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country. 

They likewise demanded that the individuality and the 
sovereignty of the Slovak nation be respected, and that 
the Christian standards of the Slovak nation, as im- 
planted by Ss. Cyril and Method, be upheld against 
Communism, Naziism and all other anti-Christian isms. 


A net gain of $129,641.23 was recorded by 
the Western Catholic Union, fraternal organi- 
zation with headquarters at Quincy, Ill., during 
the fiscal year ending Dec. 31st last. In last 
month’s issue of our journal a smaller figure 
was reported; this was based on total admitted 
assets and did not include the voluntary reserve 
fund created by the Union, to cover any un- 
usual losses, e. g., higher than normal mortality 
rate, etc. 


On Jan. ist of this year a balance of $2,789,272.25 
was reported. 


In token of his 25 years of service as financial 
secretary of the St. Leo’s Branch of the St. 
Joseph’s Benevolent Society, Milwaukee, Mr. 
George Dorn was presented with a fishing out- 
fit by the members at a recent meeting of the 
Branch. 

Other branches of the St. Joseph Society sent dele- 
gates to the meeting at which the secretary reviewed 


the changes that have taken place in the organization 
during Mr. Dorn’s tenure of office. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Five Minute Sermons—Short talks on Life’s Problems. 
By Rev. J. Elliot Ross. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, 1987. Price $1.50. 
HE five-minute sermon has a definite place 
in the hasty-paced life of our modern sgo- 
ciety. Necessarily, development of thought is 
seriously limited in this case. Few are the 
preachers who would claim pithiness of style to 
a degree which would enable them to present 
their matter well within such brief chronologi- 

cal compass. 

To such as these Father Ross’ book will prove 
a boon. He presents a short sermon for each 
Sunday and Feast-day of the Ecclesiastical 
year. “Non nova sed nove” would describe his 
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style. His sermons are well-thought out, 
thought-provoking. Superfiuous verbiage 1S 
eliminated. Live topics are discussed. His is 
a helpful book to a busy clergy. 

L. H. TIBESAR, M.M. 


Werkbuch der religidsen Madchenfiihrung. Erster Teil: 
Leben in der Zeit. Von Ottilie Mosshamer. 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co. Cloth, 330 p., 
$2.00. 

In this volume a woman speaks who pos- 
sesses a vast experience in dealing with giris 
of adolescent age and who has had considerable 
success in guiding them in the critical days of 
their adjustment to the world. We might call 
the book a case book in the best sense of the 
word because it does not proceed from general 
abstract principles, but from concrete situa- 
tions of everyday life and derives from these 
the moral implications which they contain. 
This manner of approach has special advan- 
tages inasmuch as it holds the interest of the 
young, teaches them to look for moral mean- 
ings in the daily routine of their lives and en- 
courages them to mold all their doings after 
an ideal pattern. Morality set forth in this way 
appears as something not foreign to life but 
rather as something intimately bound up with 
everyday human existence. It prepares the 
young woman to find her own way when counsel 
is not available. Every page bears witness to 
the profound psychological insight of the author 
and the wideness of her human sympathies. 

Here is a book for educators, priests, par- 
ents and all who are called upon to assist the 
young in their difficulties and struggles. It is 
refreshingly written and strikes a distinct note 


of modernity. C. BRUEHL 


The timely volume on “The Proletariat, A 
Challenge to Western Civilization,’ by Profes- 
sor Goetz Briefs, now on the Faculty of George- 
town University, has been exceedingly well re- 
ceived, as it deserves to be. Writing in The 
Wall Street Journal, Thomas F. Woodlock re- 
marks: 

“This is an interesting book and well worth attention 
in these days when one cannot possibly cope with the 
whole flood of print, and must select as best one can 
what will help to clarify the phenomena of the time and 
let the rest go. The value of this particular study is 
that it pushes the inquiry to the root of the problem 
and lays bare the heart of the difficulty.” 

And while the remark of a Harvard Uni- 
versity professor, the book “will help students 
of government to maintain a clear perspective 
of contemporary social action” seems rather 
ambiguous, his further statement is exceeding- 
ly accurate: “The emergence of class issues in 
American politics makes Professor Briefs’ 
study eminently timely.” 

_ An exhaustive study of the book will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of our journal, but 
we wish even now to recommend this volume 
on “The Proletariat” to our readers. 


f 
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CENTRAL-BLATT AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Blied, Madison, Wis., Pris. des 
C. V.; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. Rudolph 
B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
‘Tex.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ein Vorlaufer der “Katholischen 
Aktion” in Frankreich. 


IN Inder, der Europa bereist hatte, 

schrieb tiber seine Eindriicke in religi- 

Oser Hinsicht: ,,Diese Welt schien mir 
ohne Glauben, vergniigungssiichtig. Nicht das 
Pflichtbewusstsein erhalt sie noch am Rande 
des Abgrundes, sondern die gut organisierte 
Polizei... . Auf der Strasse, in 6ffentlichen 
Volksversammlungen belicheln die Redner die 
religidsen Zeremonien, verspotten die Priester, 
— und alles das ungestraft. Die Familie ist 
geschlagen: die Ehe ein Scherz.” 


Nun, der Mann aus dem fernen Indien wird 
da wohl nicht in katholische, sondern eher in 
sozialistische oder liberale Versammlungen ge- 
raten sein; in Sache der Familie und Ehe hat 
er jedoch nicht stark tibertrieben, und was die 
gute Polizei anlangt, welche die europdische 
Lander noch vor dem Abgrund behtitet, so wa- 
re es scho6n, wenn es so ware. Leider reicht 
nicht einmal mehr die Polizei in vielen Gegen- 
den Europas aus, dem unheilvollen Vormarsch 
Moskaus Ejinhalt zu gebieten. Das mussten 
wir eben zum zweiten Mal im ‘katholischen’ 
Spanien erfahren. Wir Katholiken in Europa 
wie in Amerika sollten weit mehr als bisher 
den Beweis liefern, dass nicht das Christentum 
in der heutigen Zeit versagt hat, wie die rote 
- und liberale Presse immer noch behauptet, son- 
dern viele von jenen, die es vertreten sollten, 
die keine echten katholischen Christen waren, 
sondern mit den Neuheiden der Geldgier und 
jeglicher Bosheit frdhnten. Jenen Beweis wer- 
den wir Katholiken nur durch ein volles, ern- 
stes, christliches Leben leisten und zu diesem 
vollen ganzen Christentum ruft uns Pius XI in 
der ,,Katholischen Aktion” auf. Alle sollen wir 
wieder, wie in den ersten christlichen Zeiten, 
gemeinsam mit unsren Priestern Apostelarbeit 
iiben, Wegbereiter des Konigtums Christi sein. 

Ein Wegbereiter dieser Art war im katho- 
lischen Frankreich P. W. J. Chaminade (1761 


bis 1850). Damals herrschte in jenem Lande, 
ahnlich wie heute noch hier und dort, ein ,,Fas- 
saden-Christentum,” ein Schein-Katholizismus 
— um von dem verpénten Worte ,,Modernis- 
mus” zu schweigen. Aussen war man Christ, 
innerlich kiimmerte man sich aber z. B. auf so- 
zialem Gebiete sehr wenig um die Forderungen 
von Gerechtigkeit und Liebe. Tiefer Hass er- 
fullte schon zur Zeit des Sonnenkonigs und 
dann erst recht unter Ludwig XV die bedriick- 
ten Klassen gegen ihre ,,allerchristlichen Fiir- 
sten.”’ Als nun dieser Hass in der grossen Re- 
volution durchbrach, richtete er sich nicht bloss 
gegen die Bedriicker, sondern auch — wie von 
1918 bis heute in Russland! — gegen deren 
Religion, gegen das Christentum. Mit den Pa- 
lasten riss man auch die Kirchen nieder; der 
Priester stand neben dem Adeligen auf dem 
Schaffott. In Spanien machen es die Nachfol- 
ger der alten Jakobiner noch schlimmer; sie 
brennen vor allem andern die Institute und Kir- 
chen der Priester und Ordensleute, der groéss- 
ten Wohltater und Helfer der Armen und Ar- 
beitslosen, nieder — hoher kann Hass und blin- 
der Wahn nicht steigen! 

P. Chaminade sah die scheinbar eben noch so 
starke Kirche Frankreichs, ,,die alteste Tochter 
der Kirche’’, jammerlich zusammensinken. Wie 
verhaltnismassig wenig innerlich Starke hatten 
ktihn und keck der Revolution die Stirn gebo- 
ten! Einige Ordensleute, Priester und Aristo- 
kraten in Paris, vor allem aber die noch echt 
katholischen Manner und Frauen der Bretagne 
und Vendee. Wie viele warfen dagegen den 
heiligen Glauben so leicht weg und klatschten 
mit den Apostaten und Feinden der Religion 
der Gottin der ,,Vernunft” zu! 

P. Chaminade hatte — wie in unserer Zeit 
ein Pater Pro in Mexico — in den Schreckens- 
tagen der Revolution lange unter Lebensgefahr 
sein priesterliches Amt in Bordeaux ausgetibt, 
bis er nach Spanien verbannt wurde. In Sara- 
gossa beim Heiligtum U. L. Frau von der Saule 
hatte er fast 3 Jahre lang Zeit iiber die tieferen 
Ursachen jener furchtbaren UmwéAalzung nach- 
zusinnen. Er fand, dass jenes halbe und ver- 
zerrte Christentum den Feinden die Handhabe 
geboten hatte; dass es sogar manchen nicht zu 
verargen war, wenn sie die Wahrheit nach den 
Bekennern dieser Wahrheit beurteilten, so dass 
sie von einer Religion nichts erwarteten, deren 
Anhanger so wenig Gerechtigkeit und Liebe ge- 
iibt hatten. Er sah, dass viele in der Stunde 
der Priifung versagten, weil sie nur aus Tra- 
dition katholisch waren, mit ihrem Glauben 
innerlich nie recht in Beriihrung kamen und 
wenig oder nichts fiir ihn taten. Nur ganzes 
Christentum wiirde den zerstérenden Kraften 
siegreich widerstehen kénnen. Mit dieser Ue- 
berzeugung erfiillt und mit dem festen Ent- 
schluss, seiner Heimat den Glauben wiederzu- 
geben, kehrte P. Chaminade im Jahre 1800 in 
sein Vaterland, nach Frankreich zurtick. 


Wir wollen die Welt besiegen,” sagte P. 
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Chaminade, ,,indem wir vollkommen und ganz 
die Tugend iiben. Wir wollen die Welt zwin- 
gen, in uns Gott und sein Gesetz zu achten. 
Unser Beispiel soll ihre Reden widerlegen und 
ihre freventlichen und unbegriindeten Urteile 
verstummen machen.” Doch, wie diese Voll- 
christen sammeln? ,,Die Christen waren noch 
so geschreckt und voneinander getrennt, dass 
jene, die noch einen Funken Glauben bewahrt 
hatten, meinten, die einzigen zu sein, die in die 
Kirche gingen,” sagt ein Zeitgenosse. P. Cha- 
minade mietet sich ein Zimmer mitten in der 
grossen Stadt Bordeaux und formt es zu einer 
Privatkapelle um. Die Leute kommen zu seiner 
hl. Messe und Predigt. Zwei junge Manner 
ruft er zu sich in die Sakristei und ladt sie fiir 
den Nachmittag zu sich ein. Sie kommen, las- 
sen sich iiberreden, zwei andere mitzubringen. 
Bald sind es ihrer zwolf und P. Chaminade 
lasst sie alle der Gottesmutter die Treue schw6- 
ren: Die Marianische Kongregation war ge- 
griindet! Bald staunte man in Bordeaux tiber 
diese jungen Leute, die man von friiher her als 
leichtsinnig und vergntigungsstichtig kannte, 
wie sie nun ernst geworden waren, offen fiir 
die hl. Religion eintraten und ein reges religi- 
doses Leben fiihrten. Rasch wuchs ihre Zahl 
auf drei hundert. Nun griindete der eifrige 
Priester eine Kongregation fiir Madchen. P. 
Chaminade jubelte: ,,In dieser so durch und 
durch verderbten Zeit erhebt sich aus der Ver- 
dorbenheit, mitten aus dem Laster, ein reines 
Geschlecht voller Tugend. Es nennt sie die 
Familie Mariens und alles in ihr verkiindet den 
Adel und die Wiirde seiner géttlichen Abstam- 
mung...” Ein Verein fiir Familienvater und 
-miitter wurde gegriindet. Bald hatte sich al- 
les, was noch katholisch war, um P. Chaminade 
vereint. ,,Jeder Kongregationist muss ein Hei- 
liger und Missionar sein!” Dies war P. Cha- 
minades Grundsatz, denn in diesen schweren 
Zeiten gentige es nicht mehr, nur an der eige- 
nen Heiligung zu arbeiten, sondern man miisse 
am Aufbau des Gottesreiches mitwirken. Apos- 
tolat, zunachst in der eigenen Familie. ,,Wir 
miissen die Verderbnis unserer Zeit auf allen 
Linien angreifen!” 

P. Chaminade wollte den Bestand seines Wer- 
kes ftir immer sichern. Deshalb schuf-er die 
Gesellschaft Marias (Marianisten oder Marien- 
briider), deren Mitglieder zunichst keinen an- 
dern Zweck verfolgten, als die Kongregation 
zu leiten; sie sollten die Truppe der Fiihrer 
sein, die den Uebrigen Massstab und Vorbild 
waren. Als 1830 die Mar. Kongregationen von 
der Regierung Frankreichs verboten wurden, 
verlegte sich die Gesellschaft Marias ganz auf 
die Jugenderziehung. Das Ziel, das P. Chami- 
nade sich und seinen Leuten setzte, war das un- 
serer Katholischen Aktion: ,,Aufrichtung des 
Gottesreichs durch Selbstheiligung und Arbeit 
am Heile der Seelen.” Katholisch, gut sein, 
und lieben! ,,Wehe der Spreu!”” Wehe denen, 
die nicht gut sind, die an der Menschheit, die 


unter die Riuber gefallen ist und der man ihr 
Kostbarstes, den Glauben an Gott und damit 
ihre innerste Kraft und Freude geraubt hat, 
mitleidslos voriibergehen! ,,Unsere Zukunft ist 
herrlich, weil wir von Gott zu grossen Dingen , 
berufen sind,” pflegte er zu sagen! ,,Wir soll- 
ten alle manchmal aufjubeln, dass wir in einer 
grossen, entscheidungsvollen Zeit leben diirfen! 
Denn heute wird eine neue Welt, ein neuer 
Mensch gebildet!” ; 
Drei Menschenideale kimpfen heute um die 
Menschheit: Der Kollektiv-Mensch, der Maschi- 
nenmensch, der in Sowjetrussland gehammert 
wird. Der Nur-Mensch, der Kraft- und 
»prachtvolle Heide,’ wie ihn Nietzsche ver- 
wandte Kreise des neuen Deutschland wachsen 
lassen. Der Christen-Mensch, der zu Gottes 
Nihe erhobene, der den Kollektiv- und den Nur- 
Menschen insich schliesst und weit iiberragt. 
Der Christus-Mensch ist, seitdem Christus die 
menschliche Natur angenommen hat, der Nor- 
malmensch (wie Julius Langbehn sagt), wah- 
rend alle anderen Menschen verwundet, krank, 
siech bleiben an der Siinde, mit dem Durste 
nach Sicherheit, Licht und Gottesnahe und 
starr in ihrer kalten Einsamkeit und Leere. 
Diesen Christusmenschen zu bilden sollen 
wir mithelfen, besonders in der Katholischen 
Aktion! Das ist Gottesmutter-Arbeit. Ganze 
Hingabe an Christus, echter Glaube, tiefe De- 
mut, und ein liebendes Herz. ,,Selig alle, die 
von Gott erwahlt sind, an seinem Werke mit- 


zuarbeiten !”’ 
Dr. J. FURGER 
Vals, Schweiz 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Der Laie in der lebendigen Pfarrei. 


FARRGEMEINSCHAFT verlangt vor al- 

- lem den Bruch mit der Auffassung, dass 
die Seelsorgearbeit ausschliesslich Sache der 
Geistlichkeit sei. Diese Auffassung ist heute 
noch in weitesten Kreisen vorherrschend. Als 
echtes Kind einer Zeit, in der alles auf dem 
Gedanken der dussersten Arbeitsteilung auf- 
gebaut ist, sagt sich der Laie zumeist: ,,Fiir 
die religidse Betreuung unseres Sprengels ha- 
ben wir einen Pfarrer, und ich trage sogar zu 
dessen Bezahiung bei. Ich besorge meinen Be- 
ruf — und der Pfarrer besorge den seinen und 
verlange nichts weiter von mir.” Aber wenn 
Gott uns einst in der Ewigkeit fragen wird: 
»Wo ist dein Bruder?”’, wer wiirde es dann 
wagen zu antworten: ,,;Was geht mich mein 
Bruder an, es war Sache des Pfarrers nach 
ihm zu schauen!”. Es ist heiligste Pflicht auch 
der Laien, im Rahmen des Méglichen das Thre 
beizutragen, um Christus dem Nachsten — und 
wir haben gesehen, dass das vor allem auch der 
Pfarrgenosse ist — naherzubringen. Denn das 
ist der grésste Liebesdienst, der ihm erwiesen 
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werden kann. Wer iibrigens von der Freude 
des Christentums erfiillt ist, der wird gar nicht 
anders konnen, als in seiner Art und nach 
seinen Kraften mitzuhelfen, auf dass das Feuer 
der Frohbotschaft auch in andern Herzen aut- 


leuchte. 
_ _DR. P. W. WIDMER 
in “Pfarrgemeinschaft.” 


Bibel und Bauer.” 


(Aus dem Aufsatz ,,Bibel und Auslanddeutschtum” von 
farrer J. Bartle) 

ER Siedler, der bauerliche Mensch, der zu- 

gleich die Kraftwurzel des Volkstums dar- 
stellt, fiihlt sich zur Bibel in besonderer Weise 
hingezogen. Man hat die Bibel schon als den 
,bauerlichen Adels- und Ehrenbrief’’ bezeich- 
net. In keinem Buch der Weltliteratur finden 
sich so ehrenvolle Worte iiber Bauernleben und 
Bauernarbeit wie in der Heiligen Schrift. Aus 
den Biichern des Alten und Neuen Testamentes 
weht uns gleichsam der gesunde Hauch der 
Scholle entgegen. Ebenso ist aber auch iiber 
das Leben und Arbeiten des Bauern in der Hei- 
ligen Schrift eine héhere Weihe ausgegossen. 
Ist es Zufall, wenn Christus, der Herr, seinen 
Aposteln mit Vorliebe in der Umgebung von 
bliihenden Baéumen und golden wogenden Ge- 
treidefeldern die hochsten Geheimnisse des 
Reiches Gottes zu erschliessen pflegte? Ist es 
Zufall, wenn Christus, der Herr, in seinen Pre- 
digten sich immer wieder dem Denken und Fiih- 
len des Landvolkes anpasste (Gleichnis vom 
Samann, vom Unkraut, von den Schnittern), 
um die erhabenen Wahrheiten der Religion 
auch dem schlichtesten Kinde des Volkes ver- 
standlich zu machen? In der Heiligen Schrift 
erscheint der Bauer, der Siedler als Gottes Mit- 
arbeiter und als Nahrvater des Volkes. Der 
Bauer streut den Samen. Der aber das Gedei- 
hen gibt, ist der Herr, welcher Regen und Son- 
nenschein spenden muss zur rechten Zeit. Un- 
ter Mitwirkung des Bauern erneuert sich jedes 
Jahr millionenfach das biblische Wunder der 
Brotvermehrung. Das Getreidekornlein, das 
der Bauer dem Schoss der Erde anvertraut, 
muss verfaulen, aber siehe, es wachst ein neuer 
Halm hervor, mit 30-, 60- und 100faltiger 
Frucht. In einem Buche des Alten Testamen- 
tes finden sich die Worte: ,,Verachte nicht be- 
schwerliche Arbeit, noch den Landbau, den der 
Hochste geschaffen.” Die Heilige Schrift er- 
zahlt, wie auch Konige und Propheten sich 
nicht schimten, den Pflug in die Hand zu neh- 
men und Bauernarbeit zu verrichten. Die Hei- 
lige Schrift berichtet, dass Christus Brot und 
Wein, die Erzeugnisse des bauerlichen Fleisses, 
fiir die Eucharistie, fiir das grosse Geheimnis 
seiner Liebe verwendet hat. Brot und Wein 
werden in Jesu Leib und Blut verwandelt. Sie 
sind die von Gott erwihlten eucharistischen 
Gestalten. Keines anderen Standes Gaben und 


1) Die Getrewen, Marz, 1938, S. 73. 


Erzeugnisse sind in der Art in dem Dienst des 
ubernatiirlichen Heils gestellt worden wie die 
des Bauern. Die Bibel wird fiir den Bauern 
schliesslich zum grossen Lebensbuch, das ihm 
Auskunft gibt tiber das Woher und Wohin, das 
ihm Klarheit schafft tiber die tiefsten Fragen, 
die ihn in einsamen Stunden bewegen. 


Was uns not tut? 


NSERES Erachtens eine von kathol. Or- 

densleuten geleitete Schule fiir praktische 
Landwirtschaft. Diesen Standpunkt vertreten 
wir seit vielen Jahren und haben damit auch 
Verstandnis gefunden bei einer Anzahl deutsch- 
amerikanischer Priester und bei einem hervor- 
ragenden Mitgliede des amerikanischen Epis- 
kopats, einem Nichtdeutschen. Da die iiber- 
wiegende Mehrzahl aller katholischen Farmer 
unsres Landes deutscher Geburt oder Abstam- 
mung ist, so liegt es an uns, eine solche Anstalt 
zu griinden. Vor beilaufig fiinfzehn Jahren 
schien der Plan der Verwirklichung nah; ein 
damals noch nicht in unserem Lande vertre- 
tener und zur Uebernahme der Aufgaben be- 
fahigter Orden schien gewonnen, wahrend der 
betf. Erzbischof bereits die Zusage der Auf- 
nahme in seine Didzese und weitreichende Un- 
terstiitzung zugesagt hatte. Da liessen die Ver- 
treter des Ordens die Angelegenheit plotzlich 
fallen! 

Nun meldet man aus Brasilien, der deutschen 
landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaft in Blume- 
nau in Brasilien sei es gelungen, eine der Aus- 
bildung zukiinftiger Landwirte dienende An- 
stalt ins Leben zu rufen. Sie soll gleichzeitig 
eine wissenschaftliche Forschungsstelle sein. 
Diese Stelle befindet sich in Indayal im bra- 
silianischen Staat St. Catharina und steht unter 
der Leitung des Deutschbrasilianers Dr. W 
Springesguth. Sie tragt den Namen: ,,/nsti- 
tuto Professional Agricola Dr. Fritz Miiller,” 
da sie die Arbeiten des deutschen Forschers 
Dr. Fritz Miiller fortsetzen und verwirklichen 
will. 

Die Catholic Rural Life Conference agitiert 
unablassig fiir die Erhaltung des Farmerstands. 
Eine Anstalt der von uns genannten Art ist, 
unseres Erachtens, unerlissliche Vorbedingung 
der Pflege eines intelligenten, selbstbewussten, 
auf seinen Beruf stolzen Standes katholischer 
Landwirt in unserem Lande. 


Das bedrohte Missionswerk. 


S wird uns immer wieder von den Umstan- 

den zur Pflicht gemacht, auf die Gefahr- . 
dung der von deutschen Missionaren betreu- 
ten Missionen hinzuweisen. Die Katholiken 
Dentschlands unterstiitzten die Missionen aufs 
freigebigste und zwar selbst noch nach. dem 
Weltkriege. Seit etlichen Jahren ist es ihnen 
jedoch unmdglich, das Werk der Glaubensver- 
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breitung finanziell zu foérdern. Den Verlust 
traigt das Missionswerk; die Biirde der Missi- 
onare wird dadurch noch schwerer. Dies zum 
Verstandnis folgender, am 7. Marz zu Genzan 
in Korea geschriebenen Zeilen, deren Verfasser 
der hochwst. Missionsbischof Bonifatius Sauer, 
O.S.B., ist. Nachdem der Schreiber auf den 
Tod des Bischofs Fl. Demange hingewiesen, 
fahrt er fort: 


»Nun bin ich der Senior unter den koreanischen 
Bischéfen. Wie lange noch? — Das Jahr 1937 war das 
harteste, das ich in den 30 Missionsjahren hier verlebt 
habe; nicht dass die eigentliche Missionsarbeit allzu 
grosse Schwierigkeiten béte, sondern weil es immer 
schwerer wird, Mission und Werke, besonders die Schu- 
len zu unterhalten, nachdem jede Hilfe aus der alten 
Heimat ausbleibt. Was soll aber eine Mission ohne 
Schulen? Durch die Schulen gewinnen wir nicht nur 
Einfluss auf die Jugend, sondern auch auf die Eltern 
der Kinder, die sich dafiir interessieren, was die Kin- 
der lernen, und so auch einen Hinblick in das Christen- 
tum gewinnen, So stehe ich immer vor einem gewal- 
tigen Probleme: Die Bevélkerung wie die industrielle 
Entwicklung des Landes nimmt gewaltig zu; es ent- 
stehen grosse Stidte, wo gestern kaum noch ein Dorf 
war. Und die Kirche darf doch nicht allzu sehr zu- 
ruckbleiben, zumal in der heutigen Zeit. Dieser Ge- 
danke, dass so viel geschehen miisste und nicht gesche- 
hen kann, nur weil die Mittel fehlen, driickt mich schwer 
und erdrtickt mich fast. Hatten wir eine grosse Zahl 
Altchristen, dann ging es leichter, weil diese mithelfen 
koénnten; aber wir haben nur einige Hundert oder Tau- 
send Altchristen; das Uebrige sind Neugetaufte, die 
sich erst ins Christentum einleben miissen, wenn sie 
auch recht eifrig sind.” 


Mit dem bescheidenen Ersuchen: ,,Bitte, ge- 
denken Sie meiner Not wieder!” schliesst der 
von Sorgen und Krankheit bedriickte ehrwiir- 
dige Bischof sein Schreiben. 


Den namlichen Sorgen sehen sich heute alle 
deutschen Missionsoberen und Missionare ge- 
gentiber gestellt. Fast gleichzeitig mit dem 
Briefe aus Korea traf in der C. St. ein Schrei- 
ben des hochwst. Bischofs Thomas Spreiter, 
O.S.B., aus Afrika ein. Er schreibt uns: 


,,Wie bin ich froh, dass Sie uns von Zeit zu Zeit hel- 
fen kénnen, denn die Zeiten scheinen immer Armer sich 
zu zeigen, und das Interesse fiir die Mission und See- 
lenrettung scheint in manchen Kreisen sich zu mindern, 
eben weil die ganze Welt arm und bedrangt ist. An- 
dererseits kénnten wir hier voran gehen, wenn nicht 
die Mittel und das Personal uns fehlen wiirden. Es ist 
ein Zug unter der Jugend, etwas zu lernen und in die 
Missionsschulen zu gehen. Durch die Schulen aber ha- 
ben wir stets eine Anzahl Konvertiten, ohne dass wir 
direkt agitieren; nur durch den Religionsunterricht an 
alle. Auch durch unsere drei Hospitaler gewinnen wir 
Seelen. Kranke kommen und auch manche Familie 
wird so gewonnen, wenn wir einem Gliede der Familie 
helfen konnten. Natiirlich arbeiten wir auch haupt- 
sachlich durch unsere eingebornen Katechisten. Da wir 
in den Schulen stets gute Resultate haben, die ja von 
der Regierung veréffentlicht werden, so sind alle unsere 
Schulen gut besucht. Hier haben wir dieses Jahr, — 
das Schuljahr begann am 2. Februar, — schon wieder 
Mangel an Platz.” 


Der Schreiber dieser Zeilen beging am 2. 
Februar d. J. sein goldenes Professjubilaum ; 
wenige Tage spater war es ihm vergénnt, vor 


dem Apostol. Delegaten fiir Siidafrika seine Ge- 
liibde zu erneuern. 
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Bereits der Apostel der deutsch-amerikani- 
schen Katholiken, Pater F. X. Weninger, S.J., 
warb eifrig fiir die chinesischen Missionen. 
Ums Jahr 1860 liess er ein lithographisches 
Portrait seinerselbst herstellen, das zum Be- 
sten der Glaubensbeférderung im Reiche der 
Mitte verkauft wurde. Wenn er heute noch 
unter uns weilte, so wiirde er mit dem gleichen 


hl. Eifer, der ihn so auszeichnete, dazu auffor-. 


dern, die Missionare in China nicht im Stiche 
zu lassen. Sie haben Hilfe dringend notwendig. 
Unterm 3. Marz schreibt uns der Franziskaner 
P. Francis Roeb: 


Wie sehr wir in Not geraten sind, brauche ich nicht 
erst zu schreiben, die Zeitungen sind ja voll davon. Gott 
sei Dank haben wir aber bisher noch friedliche Zustan- 
de hier gehabt und konnten ruhig arbeiten mit den we- 
nigen vorhandenen Mitteln. Alle Schulen mussten ge- 
schlossen werden, alle Katechisten entlassen werden. 
Waisenkinder kénnen nicht mehr aufgenommen werden. 
Das Einzige, was mir noch tiber Wasser halten, ist unser 
Seminar hier, weil das ja die allernotwendigste Hin- 
richtung einer jeden Mission ist. Zu allererst mussen 
wir, zumal in einer einheimischen Mission wie Lint- 
sing, fiir den Priesternachwuchs sorgen. Es fragt sich 
aber, ob wir nach den Sommerferien noch ein weiteres 


Semester anfangen kénnen, wenn bis dahin nicht mehr 


Geldmittel einlaufen. Ich méchte Ihnen deshalb unser 
Seminar ganz besonders ans Herz legen.” 


MISZELLEN 


Gleichzeitig mit der diesjahrigen General- 
versammlung des Staatsverbandes Kansas be- 
ging der St. Josephs Verein zu Colwich das 
Fest seines fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen Bestehens. 
Mehreren der Griinder war es vergonnt dieses 
Jubilaum zu erleben. Hr. John A. Suellentrop, 
sekretar des C. V. von Kansas, ist deren einer. 

Am Schluss des Redeaktus der Massenversammlung 
des Verbandes am 18. Mai entwarf Hr. Joseph Spex- 
arth, ein treues Mitglied sowohl des St. Josephs Ver- 
eins als auch des C. V. von Kansas, ein Bild der Tatig- 
keit dieses C. V. Gliedes, dem sich in jiingster Zeit eine 
stattliche Anzahl neuer Mitglieder angeschlossen hat. 


Nur wenigen von der C. St. herausgegebenen 
Schriften wurde so viel Anerkennung zuteil 
wie der Sammlung der vom Hl. Vater an 
mehrere Kardinale und Bischofe gerichteten 
Handschreiben iiber die Katholische Aktion, 
erschienen unter der Ueberschrift: ,,Directives 
for Catholic Action. Expounded by Pope Pius 
XI., etc., etc.” So gewahrte ihr z. B. der Ohio 
Waisenfreund folgende Empfehlung: 


ad: 


»Vorliegende ungemein zeitgemisse Broschiire gibt | 


Anleitung fiir eine praktische Austibung der Katho- 
lischen Aktion, die heutzutage von so eminenter Wich- 
tigkeit ist. Sie enthalt ausserdem die Ansicht und die 
Richtlinien, vorgezeichnet vom Hl. Vater in Rundschrei- 
ben an verschiedene Bischéfe des Erdkreises. Die 
Broschtire ist katholischen Vereinen unentbehrlich.” 


In ahnlich anerkennender Weise schreibt der 
Herausgeber des Sendboten vom géttl. Herzen 
Jesu, die Schrift enthalte ,,eine sehr zweck- 
dienliche Anweisung, aus diesen Briefen des 
Papstes die Katholische Aktion griindlich ken- 


Ehrle, Dr. Gertrud. Leben spricht zu Leben. 
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nenzulernen. Es ist daher ein sehr dankens- 
wertes Heftchen und verdient weiteste Ver- 
breitung.”’ 

Der Preis der 48 Seiten enthaltenden, gutaus- 
gestatteten Schrift betragt 20 Cents. 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


Lamping, O.F.M., Severin. Menschen, die zur Kirche 
kamen. Selbstdarstellungen moderner Gott- 
Sucher aus einundzwanzig Nationen. Késel 
und Pustet, Miinchen. 354 S., mit 8 Bildern. 
Preis geb. $2.40. 

IES Buch erschien schon vor zwei Jahren. 
Aber es ist gut, daran zu erinnern. Es bie- 
tet 42 Selbstdarstellungen von Konvertiten aus 
21 Nationen (Deutschland 4, U.S. A. fiinf). Sie 
kommen aus allen Berufen und Lebensschichten 
und Weltauffassungen, und alle kommen sie auf 
andern Wegen zum Gnadenerlebnis; denn im- 
mer ist es Gnade und nicht Wissen, was sie den 
letzten Schritt tun lasst. Es ist ein wertvolles 
Buch fiir den Priester zur Vertiefung seiner 
Seelenkenntnis und fiir den Laien zu besserer 
Schatzung seines Glaubens. Es eignet sich vor- 
zuiglich fiir solche, die zur Konversion neigen 
und ausfiihrliche Konversionsschriften leicht 
mit dem Hinweis ablehnen, dass es sich darin 
um ganz andere Umstande handele. — Auf S. 
154 und ff. ist ,,Vikar” (vicar der englischen 
Staatskirche) mit Pfarrer wiederzugeben. Der 
Pionierpriester Prinz Galitzin (S. 292) diirfte 
schon als Konvertit eine kurze Anmerkung ver- 
dienen. — Das Buch sollte unbedingt ins Eng- 

lische tibersetzt werden. GT 


Wirk- 
lichkeitsbilder aus dem Alltag der Frau. Mit 
drei Bildtafeln. Freiburg i. Br. & St. Louis, 
Mo. Herder & Co. 236 S. Preis $1.75. 


Nach Briefen und Aufzeichnungen, die ihr 


in den letzten Jahren zur Verfiigung gestellt 


_ des 


wurden, hat die Herausgeberin 53 Bilder vom 
Leben und Alltag der Frau and des Madchens 
unter sechs Gesichtspunkten zusammengestellt. 
Ist auch durch die teilweise stark hervortre- 
tende Ueberarbeitung und durch grosse Langen 
eine gewisse Gleichformigkeit hineingekom- 
men, so entbehren diese Bilder dennoch nicht 
Reizes. Alle Berufe kommen darin zu 
Worte; die Aerztin, die Kiinstlerin, die Journa- 
listin, die Fabrikarbeiterin, die Hausange- 
stellte usw. und auch die Ordensfrau. Das 
reife Lebensalter iiberwiegt, sodass sich der 


* Wunsch aufdrangt, mehr von der ringenden 
- Jugend unserer fragenvollen Zeit zu ,,spiiren”— 


um dies oft angewandte driibige Modewort zu 
gebrauchen (ganz vornehm ist: ein feines 
Gesptir haben!) Gut sind die Gedanken iiber 


Kunst, Lehrberuf und Ausland. Wohltuend 


wirkt die einfache religidse Note. Manner wer- 


: den durch dies Buch einen bessern Einblick ins 


Arbeits- und Seelenleben der Frau bekommen. 
Lehrschwestern, die so oft meinen, sie kennen 


die Welt und so wenig wissen vom Leben, kén- 
nen viel daraus lernen. S. 125, Z. 18 v. u. muss 
es gewohnt heissen anstatt gewéhnt. QT 


Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


MR. STEPHAN STUVE Mo.: photograph, 
main altar St. Joseph’s Church, St. Louis, Mo; collec- 
tion of badges of societies affiliated with the same 
church, jubilee medals, ete. (Several of the badges are 
those of St. Joseph’s Lyceum, and St. Joseph’s Light 
Guards.)—RT. REE VeGe Bull R: Re NEB AVG Hy elvan: 
photograph bird’s-eye view of Church of the Sacred 
Heart, parish grounds and property, Colwich, Kan. 


Library of the German Americana 


REVS iP, FUSSENEGGER, Pas «Con: 
stitution u. Nebengesetze d. St. Georg Ritter Ordens, 
etc. Pittsburgh, 1888; Namen, Beschaftigung u. Wohn- 
ort d. Mitglieder der St. Georg’s Ritter Ordens. Pitts- 
burgh, 1889; Offizielles Programm d. 4. Katholiken- 
tages der Deutschen i. d. Ver. Staaten von Nord 
Amerika, gehalten in Pittsburgh, Pa., von 22.-25. 
Sept., 1890; single copies of the following news- 
papers: Der Alleghenier u. Pittsburger Sonntagsbote, 
June 8, 1889; Pittsburger Volksblatt, Sept. 28, 1890; 
Pittsburger Beobachter, Sept. 25, 26 and 27, 1890; Der 
Freiheitsfreund, Dec. 5, 1888, Jan. 1 and June 2, 1889, 
Sept. 1, 1891; Kath. Familienblatt und der St. Georg’s 
Ritter, June 1 and 8, 1889 (this paper was published 
for the benefit of the German Catholic orphan chil- 
dren); Neujahrswunsch der Trager des Pittsburger Re- 
publikaner, etc., zum neuen Jahre 1876 (broadsheet) .— 
MRS. MARY LOHR, N. Y.: Proceedings of the 18. 
Annual Convention, Cath. Women’s Union, N. Y. State 
Branch, 1937—M RS. L. W. SLOAN, Mo.: 34 piec- 
es of sheet music by German-American composers or 
music publishers—M R. PHILIP KLEBA, Mo.: 
Zurbonsen, Rev. A. In Memoriam. Clerical Dead Roll 
of the Diocese of Alton, Ill. Quincy, 1918.—M R. T. J. 
DENGLER,N. Y.: The German Society of the City 
of New York. Report for 1935. (English and Ger- 
man.) N. Y., Feb., 1936; 85th Anniversary and Ban- 
quet of The Jaeger Company, Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, N. Y., June 23, 1935; Frihlingsfest, Kath. 
Gesellen-Verein, N. Y., Apr. 24, 1988, and others.— 
Rive Re B.S CE ULE Ree Moss ochemesss Maa: 
Recollections of Oberammergau. Dayton, 1892; Hund, 
Rey. F. X. Sinner’s Salvation. For the Sick and Dying. 
Newport, Ky., 1891; Marison, Fiscar. O’er Oceans and 
Continents. 2 vols. Chicago, 1906 and 1908. 


General Library 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, 
N. Y.: Fosdick, Dr. Raymond B. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. A Review for 1987—MR. A. B. KENKEL, 
Md.: Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace. An- 
nual Report for 1937 of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education; Wiedenfeld, Dr. Kurt. Cartels and Com- 
bines. Geneva, 1927; MacGregor, D. H. International 
Cartels. Geneva, 1927; Oualid, Wm. The Social Ef- 
fects of Internat. Industrial Agreements. Geneva, 
1926; The Protection of Women in Industry and Com- 
merce before and after Childbirth. A comparative 
study of legislation. 3. ed. Geneva, 1929; Bergner, 
Walter, Soldgeld und Warengeld. Buenos Aires, 1936, 
and others—REV. L. G. LIGUTTI, Iowa: As- 
sumption High School Year Book 1937. Granger, Lowa. 
—REV. F. De SNICK., P. I.: Souvenir of the Philip- 
pine Exposition, 1938. Manila, 1938—RT. REV. J. 
SHLIN GER, S‘T-D., Mo.: Hackett, J.-P. Shaw 
George vs. Bernard. N. Y., 1937; Leen, Edward, C.S. 
Sp. The Holy Ghost. N. Y., 1937; Baur, Dre Pyonry- 
sostom, O.S.B. Im christl. Orient. Seckau in Steier- 
mark, 1934, and others—MR. PHILIP KLEBA, 
Mo.: Holy Year Jubilee 1925. Scenes of Rome, the 
Vatican, etc. N. Y., 1925—MR. T. J. DEN GLER, 
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N. Y.: Catholie Youth Organization of the Archdiocese 
of N: Y., 1936; The First Avenue Assoc., Inc. New 
York City, Report of the President, Jan. 19, 1938; The 
Story of the American Irish Historical Society. N. Y., 
1938, and others—M R. M. B. MENNIGES, Mo: 
De La Torre, Capt. Julio. A Graphic Account of the 
Spanish Revolution. San Juan, P. R., n. y. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $466.82; Jos. B. Schuster, Calif., 
$1; St. Anthony’s Hospital, Chicago, $1; Rev. John G. 
Engler, Pa., $2; sundry minor items, $1.93; total to 
May 27, 1938, incl., $472.75. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $5,071.16; from children attend- 
ing, $296.99; Catholic Charities of St. Louis, Inc., $796; 
Rev. J. M. Denner, Mo., $3; total to May, 27, 1938, 
eS a Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $10,979.82; C. W. U. of N. Y., 
Inc., $15; N. N., $30; Leonhard Epp, Md., 50c; Jos. B. 
Schuster, Calif., $15; Pauline Lachnitt, Canada, $1; 
Mrs. Geo. J. Kraemer, Minn., $2; Rev. H. J. Untraut, 
Wis., $25; August Bohlke, Iowa, $25; Joseph Berling, 
Minn., $10; Miss Aloisia Schedl, Ore., $13; Jos. Hinz, 
Canada $5; Mrs. P. Kowalsky, Kans., $6; Mrs. P. Auer, 
N. Y., $2; Joe Verlsteffen, Iowa, $5; Hospital of St. An- 
thony de Padua, Chicago, $12; John Keusenkothen, Mo., 
$7; Rey. P. Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $10; Gotthard 
Blonigen, Minn., $5; Mrs. Edw. Boisdorf, Minn., $1; 
Mrs. Agnes Jetzer, Wis., $1; A. Hentsch, Wis., $5; Aug. 
Langenfeld, Iowa, $2; Mrs. HE. P. Schuler, Minn., $1; Peter 
Spader, S. D., $3; Wm. Salz, Sr., Ill., $5; Wm. Hell- 
mich, Ohio, $50; Henrica M. Strobel, Ark., $2; J. J. Vo- 
gelsang, Wis., $2; per C. F., Mo., $10; New Castle Hos- 
pital, New Castle, Pa., $1; Jos. Hennick, Mo., $5; Sis- 
ters of the Sorrowful Mother, Tulsa, Okla., $5; C. C. 
V. of A., N. Y. Local Br., $3; Mrs. Sophia Berg, Wis., 
$1; A. R., $25; St. Mary’s Hospital, Streator, IIll., $10; 
Jerome Obert, Ind., $50; Mrs. Gertrude Schmitt, S. D., 
$9; Mrs. Rath, Iowa, $1; Henry Uelhof, Mo., $5; Tobias 
W. Gerich, Mass., $30; Barney Starman, Nebr., $10; 
M. H. Daleiden, Ill., $1; Mrs. A. Schieder, N. Y., $10; 
Jeremiah F. Moriarty, Mass., $5; N. N., Pa., $1000; 
Mrs. G. Hoffmann, S. D., $3; Leon Miller, Minn., $5; 
Edmund J. Ries, Minn., $1; F. P. Kenkel, Mo., $3; John 
Kuffner, Canada, $1; M. B. Gliebe, Calif., $25; Mother 
M. Scholastica, Idaho, $22.35; Miss Anne Pohl, Wis., 
$2; Miss Rose Goelz, Wis., $10; Miss Margaret Goelz, 
Wis., $10; Louis Werle, N. J., $2; Jacob Mueller, Minn., 
$10; John Hanneken, Minn., $1; August Marschke, N. 
D., $5; Frank Preske, Ind., $10; Jacob L. Hofer, S. D., 
$5; John B. Michel, Md., $5; Rev. F. Pozek, Minn., $5; 
Geo. Puchner, Minn., $1; Andrew Plass, Wis., $10; 
Mrs. W. F. Dietz, Ill., $10; Henry Henscheid, Sr., Tex., 
$5; George T. Richard, Wis., $5; Frank Reinhart, Ca- 
nada, $7; Herman Bartholomaeus, Pa., $2; St. Joseph’s 
Hill Infirmary, Eureka, Mo., $1; Mrs. M. J. Deibert, 
Canada, $1; Mrs. F. Gerlach, Minn., $2; John B. Fah, 
Mo., $38; Mrs. Ernestine Bustin, Canada, $8; District 
League of St. Louis and St. Louis Co., C. W. U., Sec- 
tion Mo., $5; John Raths, Wis., $5; Dr. Alf, Ohio, $7; 
Mrs. Peter Deck, Canada, $1; St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Sparta, Wis., $1; Frank Geiger, Minn., $3; Jacob 
Monschein, Mich., $2; Jos. Garlick, Ky., $3; Anton J. 
Rieger, Canada, $2; Mrs. John Kolb, Wis., $5; Nick 
Tockert, Kans., $20; L. L. Reinhardt, Minn., $5; Geo. 
J. Phillipp, Ind., $1; F. P. Boerner, Tex., $3; Mrs. L. 
Bauer, Ill, $10; Mrs. M. Wanner, Wis., $1; Miss 
Martha Hoppmann, Ill., $3; J. G. M., Mo., $1; Mission 
Workers of the Little Flower, C. W. U. of N. YuuInes 
$30; Mrs, Chas. Schwab, Minn., $40; Mrs. 
Bianchi, Minn., $14; Providence Hospital, Wallace, 
Idaho, $5; Mrs. Anna Schweighardt, N. J., $3; Sisters 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURGA 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CoO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street: 

SAINT LOUIS 


of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Humboldt, Sask., Canada, 
$10; Mrs. Agnes Althoff, Wis., $2; Mrs. P. Dederich, 
Wis., $2; N..N., So. Bend, Ind., $1; C. C. Frei and Fa- 
mily, Idaho, $5; Frank Hettver, Minn., $1; Joseph Kre- 
mer, Wis., $2; Peter E. Kenkel, Iowa, $20; Anton Bin- 
der, Canada, $2; Frank Heiderer, Sr., Wis., $5; Mrs, 
M.-Tilimann, Iowa, $5; Helena Lake, IJll., $5; Henry 
Ellebracht, Mo., $8; total to May 27, 1938, incl. 


ae all European Relief 
Previously reported: $320.00; V. Rev. F. Kueper, Mo., 
$25; total to May 27, 1938, incl., $345.00. 
German Society of the Holy Land 
Rey. Peter Burkard, Kans., $3.00. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following (including re- 
celpts of May 24): 


Articles for Church and sanctuary 
Usefrom: N. CG. Wee of Hudson Go., Niwa ieee 
tue); St. Maurus’ Parish, Biehle, Mo. (4 cassocks, 17 


rabbis); Mrs. K. McDonald, St. Louis (1 holy water — 


font with crucifix). 


Wearing Apparel from: St. Maurus’ Parish, © 
Biehle, Mo. (1 ctn. clothing); St. James Mission Group, 


Decatur, Ill. (6 ctns, clothing); N. C. W. U. of Hud@g. 


son Co., N. J. (2 ctns. clothing); C. W. U. of St. Boni 
face Parish, New Haven, Conn. (2 bags and 1 ctn. clotl® 
ing); St. Ann’s Soc., Richmond, Ind. (3 ctns. clotggig 
St. Elizabeth Settlement (1 pr. shoes), Mrs. Ty 
Donald and Miss Mary Voss, all of St. Louis, 
Books, Magazines, Newspapers, 
from: Rev Ra Be 
mags.); St. James Mission Group, Decatur. Ill.; V. Rev. 
F, Kueper, van Aro (20 “Sunday Visitors’); 1. 


et 


J. Heilmann, San An 


books, 18 pamphlets, mags.), Miss Mary Voss, St. Ag- 


nes Sodality of Holy Trinity Parish, Miss Apnes Win- 
kelmann (26 devotional booklets, 1 prayerbook), Christ 


Franzen, and St. Elizabeth Settlement (7 devotional 


pamphlets, 8 prayerbooks, mags., newspapers), all of 


St. Louis. 


Tinfoil and Leadfoil from: Doloras and 
Donald Rohman (18% Ibs.), St. Agnes Sodality of Holy 


Schuler, Krakow, Mo. (44 books, Sie 


uio, Fla.: Mrs. K. McDonald (30 


Trinity Parish (51 lbs.) and Christ Franzen (5 Ibs.), all _ 


of St. Louis. 


Miscellaneous Items from: N, C, W. U. of 
Hudson Co., N. J. (holy pictures, medals, post eeame ’ 


carton greeting cards, etc.); Mrs. Margaret Schwaller, — 


Burlington, Wis. 
medical goods); Mrs..M. H. Meyer, § 


rosaries, medals, cartons, quilt patches, wall 
cleaner, etc.), St. Agnes Sod. of Hol 


Louis, 


l (bandages, holy pictures); You 7 

Ladies’ Sod. of St. Francis Parish, Quincy, Ill. (5 ote 
[ acramento, Calif, _ 

(cancelled stamps); Miss Mary Voss (holy pictures, _ 

oly ‘Trinity Parish 

y Trinity Pari 
(5 games) and St. Elizabeth Settlement (medals, crud: 
fixes, greeting cards, holy pictures, rosaries), all of St. — 


